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What made enrichment possible? Why was bread selected as the carrier for Vitamins ? For how 


many years have we Americans benefitted from enriched bread and flour? 


Your Daily Bread 


A dramatic story of its history 


By GEORGE JARVIS 


10. THE BIRTH OF ENRICHED BREAD 


WE RE AMERICAN. TOO. ARENT WE? 


that lliams finally discovered That was in 1941, the birth year of en 
nation’s 


ould be produced sy riched bread and flour. Now, in) 1952 


we 
ire observing the |] th anniversary of this 


there still remained a big hurd] outstanding contribution to America’s 


of eee, eee a ee welfare... eleven vears of improved nu- 


be tetendianed tean our food? trition and better health for all 
| 


tical state of our nation’s health Bread through the ages has 


ed that something be done quickly! Staff of Life. And today 


been the 
. penny for penny, 
mmiuttee ippointed by President enriched bread pr wides more of the things 
ee a our bodies need . and more generously 
» food that could he ‘ than any other food. 
rnight... turned into an Because bread has always been our 
most important food, the Bakers of 
(merica are presenting its dramatie his- 
accel dle: weinak Qnmeinsaal ory in this series of sketches for your 
t and most universal food, was a 
py Vitamins and 
Next chapter: Bread Customs 
Around The World 


ndertaking wo “quire > 

id king would require the Tune in the Bokers of America Program 
“HOLLYWOOD STAR PLAYHOUSE” 

+ meant an added burden and Sundays — 5:00 p. m., EST, NBC Radio Network 


them 


of thousands of bakers of this 


was put up to the bakers of the 
Would they do it voluntarily to 


he health of our nation’s people ? 


ans was: THE BAKERS SAY YES. 1952, American Bakers Association — Chicago 





Now Lakes and Forests are 
“By-Products” of Coal Mining! 


1. Giant power shovels like this can remove as 
much as 100 feet of earth and rock as they 


uncover near-the-surface coal. 


Much of America’s coal lies near the surface. It is 
mined trom above by huge shovels—some as high as 
ten-story buildings and capable of taking with each 
“bite” enough earth and rock to fill a good-sized room! 
These shovels uncover the coal which is then mechani- 
cally removed by other machines, cleaned, sized and 


sent to market. This is called surface or strip mining. 


After the coal has been removed, America’s progressive 
coal companies do an amazing job of reclaiming the 
land. Experts in forestry and agriculture plant the 
turned-over soil with clovers, grasses, or seedling trees. 
The deep cuts in the earth become natural lake basins. 
These lakes are not only ideal for recreation, but they 
also supply drinking water for livestock. All this leads 
to fertile lands, ideal for timber or grazing—even for 
orchards or row crops. 

Today, America’s surface-mine operators supply over 
a fifth of the nation’s number-one fuel for heat, light, 
and power. They also have already reclaimed over 
100,000 acres of land in twelve states—giving the coun- 
tryside a beauty and usefulness it often lacked before. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


ce cme aes Www 


2. This lake was once a surface 
coal mine—reclaimed after the 
big shovels had done their work. 


another good example of 
conservation—for this forest-to-be 
was once a surface mine! 


“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- 

room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- 
trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy 
learns from the genie the magic of coal. 
For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill 
in this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal 
Institute, Educational Department, 320 Southern 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

(PLEASE PRINT 
Name- 
Street 
City Zone___State— 
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For better work and better health 


need not be limited in application 
An adequate 


diet, including milk and its prod- 
ucts and ample quantities of other 


Recent research has emphasized the importance of a 
good breakfast, yet surveys show that many workers 
start the day with poor breakfasts or with none 

It has been demonstrated that the omission of break 
fast results in a decrease in maximum work output.! A 
containing milk as a source o 
reduces mid- 


c 


substantial breakfast 
animal protein 
morning fatigue and gives a feel- 


és ‘ing of well-being Breakfasts 
i . containing liberal amounts of 


protein result in a slower decline 
levels than do 


Low blood 


Sugar 


ot blood 
meals of other types 
ited with 


sugar levels are assoc 


/ 
7 
—e 7 4 
—_ itl feelings of tiredness and Kunger 
Adding one glass of milk to a breakfast of fruit, bread, 
recent study, to increase 


butter was shown, in a 
The redistribution of 


efficiency of protein utilization 
animal protein brought about by this shift of milk to 
though the day's total 


ind 


breakfast was effective even 
supply of protein was unchanged 
What has been found to be true of a good breakfast 


to that meal alone 


protective foods, can be one of our 


assets in increasing the 


greatest 
of our workers and in 


efficiency 
building the strengthofour country. 

\ M ver ind Martin, ¢ Effect of omit- 

gic 6 ’ J. Am. Diet. Assn, 


of men 


breakfast meal in relation 
Washingtor 


n execretio 


The 


Nitroge 
n daily mea 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 

statements in the advertisement have been found 
COUNTIL ON acce ptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
American Medical Association. 


#0005 ANO of the 


Natit DAIRY. COUNCIL. 


n-profit organization, has heen 


tend the use of dairy products. 


nutrition 
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ATWO Wewal STREET _ THE AMERICAS 


ae ee <p evchange of goods and service 
iaterthange oi people and ideas lf Can he Casy 


ie © mee ' bs cooperation on hemisphere prablen to Teac h aie 
fun to learn... 


with this FREE 
Good Neighbor 
Study Unit/ 


bs © + Trade between the Americas is an im- 
M bee , Th . 
es ere yortar to . | scuss Socis 
COFFEE maior commedits ‘ ; set portant ; pic. Y ou ll di l hy In ocial 
- | . es Studies, Economies, Current Events. But 
TT § 2 aes . ’ ’ 
. later \merican Trade 4 . : it needn’t be a “tough” subject! 
= ae ™ oe 4 as ‘ I Here’s a fast, viswal way of showing how 
inter-American trade works. It’s a method 
tested for “teachability’—and it’s yours 








se Re hey 
ee 


ee ee 3 4 for the clipping of a coupon! 


You get this large Wall Chart, (27” x 41”) 
in full color. It’s a dramatic pictorial story 
of the products traded by North and Latin 
America so interesting and attractive 
that students can’t help understanding (and 


remembering!) the salient points. It teaches 


} ’ 


on sight — ar an ’s for your classroom free! 
Send the coupon now! Get your FREE 
“Good Neighbor’ Study Units! 


PAN-AMERICAN Corr BUREAU 


You get this Student Manual, that tells a | Dept., S-1, 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


complete and fascinating story of the exchange . 7 ie iia ae 
of goods, people, and ideas between the Amer- ‘ ; ie +7 che Way S¢ mess eae ah rite ts 
icas. It contains a useful chronolog of, events 1 Sthasinn admit enn Chik Olsen nail 
important to both continents. Coffee is the Student Steed: st aa ‘ti 
example used, for coffee is the major com- 
medity of inter-American trade. The Student 
Manuals—all you need—are free! 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. ¢ Brazil « Colombia 
¢ Costa Rica « Cuba « Dominican Republic 
Ecuador « El Salvador *« Guatemala * Honduras 
¢ Mexico * Venezuela. 1982 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 
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edition, 75 cents for one school year; $1 for two school years 
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The start of a new school year is a good time 
to take a new look at the eating habits of your 
pupils... and put more emphasis on the study 
of food. 

Alert teachers know the value of nutrition 
and health education. They know it is in the 
lower grades that habits are formed which last 
on into adult life. 

And you can see results of such a program 
almost at once! Classes on food are lively and 
interesting ...it’s a subject which your boys 

and girls will like to study. It’s an im- 
portant part of their lives. Then, too, 
as you see the results mirrored in 
improved eating habits, you also 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Once Again... It’s Time 
To Check Food Habits 


FREE Teaching Materials -To Help You 


see the reflection in more responsive minds. 
Healthy pupils actually sparkle. 

To help in checking all-important food 
habits, send today for the latest TEACHING MA- 
TERIALS CATALOG. This booklet lists more than 
thirty free teaching aids for Home Economics, 
Health and Nutrition Education Classes. 


TEACHING AIDS—FREE! 
{ 7 wb ae 


Wheat Flour Institute, Dept. $-9, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ili. 

Without obligation, please send me a free copy of the latest TEACH- 
ING MATERIALS CATALOG listing more than thirty free teaching 
aids, so that I may order exactly what I need for my classes. I am a 
teacher in lease check 
O Elementary Grades OD Junior High 0 High School 
NAME 


SCHOOL ADORESS 


CITY AND ZONE 








Che Capsule News 


EDUCATION IN BRIEF FOR EASY READING 


NEA, LEGION Reps vs Dems 
PATCH IT UP on Education 








Where do the two parties and 
their candidates stand on edu 
ition? All stoutly support pub 


lic schools. On the crucial Fed 





eral aid issue they divide 
Republicans Platform 
pears to Oppose tid. Declares 
responsibility for public educa 
‘J 1 
& tion “has always rested upon 
+] 


‘ the local communities and the 


Photo from Winner Mfg ¢ } 
Gen. Eisenhower at Abiler 


Kan reiterated his stand tor 


tid only to needy states: “The 
" 


End Segregation in NEA to Induct Carr r Racha ng ogg 
° ung which fough when 
Washington, D. C.—AFT , pes day induc gee cin ; was at ( olumbia Was this th i! 
SVracus 


ni or William G. Carr, ne , 
Meeting at N. ¥ each state would put in som 
xecutive secretary ( 


n Washington ( t itl : 
en ve t 1 te 
Natl Ed Assn Oct 2 a a r en re rich sta 


ES Rare “ea the ones who put in, would get 


Stars perform for students in this school-size, less costly planetarium 


money in this educational fund 


I 
. : : something back.” Nixon’s suy 
n I ona organiza nm 
port of the Byrnes Bill (S 24f 
participate : 
ndicates he concurs 


Democrat Platform favors 


UNESCO Defended Federal aid Local, state, and 
Barbs against UNESCO fly Federal Government hav 

trom varied groups: AMVETS shared responsibility to 

DAR. Knights of Columbn tribute appropriately to 

Charges varv from “undermin pressing n eds of our educ 


] 


' 
HN 


ng lovalty to the United States tional system We urge 
to the support of “birth control Federal contributions be mack 
NEA and AFT quik kly rose ivailable to the state and lo 
to support of UNESCO. They units which adhere to bas 
vehicle for cultural minimum standards 
operation among pe ples Stevenson OKs this plank 
Speaking as head of the Amer Sparkman voted for Feders! 
in National Commission for iid in 1948 and 1949. Und 
UNESCO, Librarian ft Con Stevenson's administration state 


t 


see it as the 


gress Luther Evans issuc mtributions to Hlinois schox 
reti tio doubled Spe iking to the I 
Ares n New York he said 


Nicaragua's rece ‘ “There is no justification 
rs, UNESCO Ss roster t ndiscriminate ittacks mn yu 


point-by-point 
} 


schools ind the sincere ce 
“. : — ted, and by no means over 
Portrait in $$ and Digits aii teens. wha the 


Annual publi expenditure them 


tor elementary and secondary 
hools, $5.500,000,000. Source 


57%. state. 40%. WCOTP Lamp for Teachers 


property tax A 
Federal, 3% CopENHAGEN: Teacher asso 
Expe nditure for all higher edu- iation delegates from IS coun 
ion: $1,800,000,000, Source tries, including U. S., agreed to 


Billion for GI Schooling | Federal, 29%; state, 27%; stu ssue a practical handbook for 


ft the 1.180.000 Kk ] ¢ 1 t r pu- dents, 22%; local, 3%; other, 194 education for international un 


zibl e Pupils served by lunch pro- | derstanding, world citizenship 
Estimated tal ent er gram—9,400,000 ind peace. The WCOTP (World 

593.000 ip 1,572 ve Schools with medical and Confederation Organizations of 

ear. Breakdow1 I dental exams—91%; with school | the Teaching Profession) book 

26.064.000. se lary physicians, 63% will offer advice for teaching all 

263,000. Element reas High schools scheduling pu- | age groups. It will urge empha 
596.000 Se . pil activity periods—66% having sis on “pioneers and heroes of 

student councils, 75% tolerance, humaness, and peace.” 

Citizens on school boards, William G. Carr, NEA exec 

288.000: PTA members, 6,500,- is WCOTP  secretary-gen- 


O00 





Let LIFE Filmstrips give your students 
new understanding 
of many peoples and places! 


Now — as your students sit right in Each strip contains about 60 


their own classrooms— you can take frames, carefully organized and ac 

them on a “‘visit’’ to South Africa, companied by explanatory captions 

Korea, the Navajo Indians— many : ‘ ; 

faraway peoples and places. Series of 8 current-interest titles 
, — available at a special discount 
You can let them see for them- 

LIFE Filmstrips on eight high-in 


terest subjects are ready for you 


selves ...see and understand the 
problems that make these peoples 
and places important today. now. (For titles, see coupon below.) 

Bought individually the strips are 
$2.50 each. But LIFE is offering you 
the complete series of 8 for only $15 


You can do it with LIFE’s out- 
standing black-and-white filmstrips 
Prepared specially for teachers of 

I I s 
A saving of $5.00—or 25%, 


nd 


social science, geography, art and 
culture, these 35mm strips bring you Take advantage of this offer. Give 


outstanding pictures from LIFE it your students the advantage of 


self plus a wealth of material from learning through pictures. Use the 


LIFE’s extensive files. coupon below to order today! 


Now being used by 3,000 educators, coast to coast. 
Read how LIFE’s Filmstrips help their classes! 


“The strips I have received are excellent “‘We enjoy your filmstrips so much that 
and that is an understatement.” we thought it only right to tell you so 
—Gertrude Van Allen, Teacher of Art The film we like most is the ‘Port of 
P.S. 405, New York City, N. Y. New York.’ Of all the filmstrips we've 
viewed, yours are the most educational 
and interesting.” 
Discover LIFE’s —Ruth Helen Schleien, Student 
° P Pershing J. H. S., Brooklyn, N.Y 
color filmstrips, too! 
S abjec 8 of =— ular — st “Congratulations on the fine subjects 
meat ‘ patvlee Ea mae Hess om We agreed with judges that gave toy 
panied by detailed lecture notes rating to ‘South Africa’ but a bouquet 
Peking: The Forbidden City should go to ‘The Navajos’ also.” 
Athens —L. D. Miller, Film Librarian 
Ancient Egypt Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind 
“Heritage of the Maya 
Giotto's Life of Christ “‘Magnificent . . . wish that you could 
Emerson's New England see the wonderful opportunity afforded 
othe Maat hans Siotine Chapel to us by filmstrips in the teaching of 


The Age of Exploration deaf children.’ 
The Atom —Mary B. Evans, Principal 


“18th Century England Penn. State Oral School for the Deaf 
Renaissance Venice Scranton, Pa. 
France in the Eighteenth Century 
The American Revolution 








LIFE FILMSTRIPS, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. (S-92) 
—___Please send me all 8 of the black-and-white filmstrips listed below 
at the special series-price of $15.00 
Please send me the filmstrips I have checked at the price of $2.50. each 
___Sevuth Africa ____Korea _____ The Navajos 
____Port of New York ____ The New Indonesia 
Israel Yugoslavia ____lran 


Available individually at $6 each 


*Winners of Scholastic Teacher 
awards for excellence 


For full description, use coupon 











Please bill me. ____ Enclosed is check for $.-_ 
—__Please send me further information on LIFE’s color and black-and 


white filmstrips 





Name 
(PLEASE PRINT 





Title __ 





School or Group 


FILMSTRIPS City 











FREE! 
This Week 
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+ All-expense Tours 


to Europe!! 


Here’s how. Write not more than 1,000 words 


“WHY | WANT TO GO TO EUROPE” 


here ‘ 
how to ott" I 
here to HOY ¥ | 
“ 
do ' 
what te a te | ] ith Avenue New York 10, N.Y 
what it con? ] 1 | 
Helptul literature, films, and other 


information on European countries may 
! 


Outstanding new guide to Europe . 5. 

is 308-page Travel Key to Europe, he btained from European Travel 

sponsored by the 21-nation Euro- Commission member offices 

pean Travel Commission. Order Austrian State Tourist Dept., 48 East 

from This Week Magazine, P.O. Sth St.. New York 17 

Box 239, Station G, N. Y. 19. $1. Official Belgian Tourist Bureau, 422 
Madison Ave New York 17 


British Travel Assn 336 Madison Ave 
oy‘ HOLASTIC TEACHER M h i ngaged ] New York 17 
b neces test with av t er-t ng Danish Natl. Travel Office, 5SS_ Fitt] 
New York 19 
i Natl Travel Office, 41° East 
50th St... New York 22 
i Govt. Tourist Office, 610 Fittl 
New York 20 
rerman Tourist Information Office, 11 
West 42nd St... New York 18 
sO ore Delegation to U.N Hotel She 
your reasons . Netherland, 781 Fifth Ave New 
letter irticle I 
num lengt! 1.000 elandic Consulate General, 50 Broad 
space St., New York 4 
nelude = trans-ocean sh Tourist Bureau, 33 East 50th St 
to New York New York 22 
rd travel expenses — Italian State Tourist Office 
visited Awards 51st St.. New York 22 
turn trom Eu Consulate General of Luxembourg, 441 
eport in in Lexington Ave., New York 17 
Scholastic Teacher Monaco Travel Information, 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20 
1 W. Studebaker, tor Netherlands Natl. Tourist Office, 10 
~ Education and Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
Board, Scholastic Norwegian Natl. Travel Office, Norway 
290 Madison Ave New York 


ning 


r¢ 


form ot 


homas, newscaster House 
Allman Indiana 17 
lent of the National Case de Portugal, 630 Fifth Ave 
tional Travel; Fred York 20 
p.. Rinehart & Co Spanish State Tourist Office, 247 Park 
Birger Nordholm, chair- Ave., New York 17 
Travel Commission Swedish Natl. Travel Office, 630 Fitt) 
es must be post Ave New York 20 
han December 10 Swiss Natl. Travel Office, 10 West 49th 
entry vour chi St.. New York 20 
n and school I Turkish Information Office, 444 East 
52nd St., New York 22 
ntries: Travel Editor Yugoslav State Tourist Office, 816 Fifth 
Magazine, 351 Ave., New York 21 
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i conference of student 
rs in Columbia County 
Ap ] Barbara ] hins i 
High School student 
ictice in a letter 
Student Council of 


pd rece 
th schools 


6. 1950 | 


ine 


to us 


sponsored a stu 


hool sy 
th Watertown (Mass 
SIX stfu 


gati yf 


Oe ii 
MEMO TO: 
All Social Studies teachers 
Subj: Annual NCSS convention 


oe 


Place: Dallas, Texas 
Date: November 27-29 
Headquarters: Baker Hotel 


+ 
s 
® 
s 
% 
s 
% 
% 
$ 
s 
bd 
s 
s 
s 
s 
$ 
s 
s 
% 
s 
s 


"POPP PO LO POP POOL DO OOD 


POPPE PL LEB LOLOL OLOL ELLE LOLOLOLL LOE 


ind went 


Boston, the 
ind 


north shore 


st fte1 


ittending 
wether some of 
returned home 

me man new iW 
ub, an art club, and 
tor other depart 


taken back from 


to find 


ive exchanges with in 


ind I h ype 


ned not only knowledge 


H.S 


ibout how schools are run in another 


tate but also many new friends 


3. School Woodlot 


What is being done 
lifferent in curriculum making? Norwic h 
N. Y.) High School is trving what is 
for them at least—a new idea. A vear 
igo the Norwich Board of 
purchase 1a fifts tract of logged 
tf woodland. Here is Norwich 
| with that woodland—or 
ersa! Agriculture classes have planted 


trees science classes 


id mounted 


that is new and 


Education 
cre 
what 
is done Vice 
have identified 
specimens of insects and 
social studies classes have 


prol 


plants found 
studied ¢ ems in the 
field irt 
mitest on 
Phe 


1 
mad t muskrat 


onservation 
onducted 
‘What shall We 
school hums with plans a 
narsh ition 
Scouts (Boy 


ove! plots tor agreed 


} 
classes ¢ poster 
mame itr 

fish 


recré ind 


c centers The and 


Girl vill take 


upon development. A faculty commit 


ves plans 


| ind coordinates 
problems remain: How 
idjusted for field 
high 


ind supervision 


ct DI 
af | 


efforts. \fan 
in class schedules be 


i mile from the 
school)? What policing 


Vi iM 


trips tbout one 
require |? How « in faculty com 
littees work out joint plans for cur 

purposes? Can a school camp 
program be worked out? 


} 
Lithiyh PUT 


4. Homework Reconsidered 
No discussion of 


lures can evade the troublesome 
vork ; The 


impinge on 


ch inving classroom 
question of “home tutomo 
hile id nd television 
Teachers sometimes 
idjust. to these de 
recognize the values 
of study. Parents 
regard “homework 
Others sa Well | got 
ind lived 
McGill, social studies chair 
hh Adams High School 
set up an experiment 
our teache 
onomics. Halt of their 


work; halt 


} 
s a p rted T\ 


livided Sore 
essential 
ithout it 


James \ 


s of history 
students 
given home were not 


McGill 


i Benjamin 
Fine of the Neu 


York Times to have 


said: “This experiment tends to show 


that in the 
nakes no 


home work IS 


! 
field of social studies it 


difference whether or not 


and done j 
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N a world of diminishing distances, Turkey has become 

America’s next-door neighbor, not only geographically, 

but also as a democracy in the forefront of the fight for 
freedom. 

“Quiz Yourself on Turkey” is the most recent addition to 
the list of educational materials distributed free of charge by 
the Turkish Information Office. 

This compact and attractive folder is now part of the 
TEACHER'S KIT which may be obtained, free, by mailing 
in the coupon below. 

The kit includes THE NEW TURKEY; its accompany- 
ing NEW TURKEY POSTER on the comic-strip principle; 
PICTURESQUE TURKEY; and the QUIZ YOURSELF 
ON TURKEY folder of which additional quantities may be 
requested for distribution to every pupil in the class. 


World Understanding Begins with 
Knowing Your Friends: 
Send in the Coupon Today. 


mm ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Turkish Information Office 
444 East 52nd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


OTHER FREE MATERIALS 

AND SERVICES OF THE 

TURKISH INFORMATION 
OFFICE 


¢ Modern Turkey, filmstrip and 


manual, on loan. 


¢ Gulen of Turkey, color 


filmstrip, on loan. 
¢ 16 mm sound movies, on loan. 
° Lending Library of contem- 


porary works and novels on 
Turkey. Ask for list of titles. 


* Lecturers for school assem- 
blies, in the New York area 
and adjoining communities. 


Please send me, free of charge, the Teacher’s Kit on Turkey, and 
( ) additional copies of the ‘Quiz Yourself on Turkey” folder. 


Name 


School 


3-color illustrated folder 
sent with other booklets Street 
and colored poster on 

Turkey 





A WEDDING FEAST 
IN ANCIENT ROME. 


Cornelia 
4 ii 


Flavia 


Marcus: | 


yh 


Cornelia: A 
I susp 


I know 


Marcus: W 


Cornelia: W hx 


ir 


feasts be 
come the 
venison 


Marcus: What 


Cornelia: Yes 


no re 


indeed, ny 


stuffed 


fresh limes. And 
is carved, real live birds 


fly out from it! 


nother! How wonderful! 


Cornelia re will be peacocks’ 
rich brains, and aspara- 


honey cakes, and apple dump- 
Flavia: \ a wedding cake, too, 


Cornelia: You w ndeed—the finest, high 
est wedding cake ever seen in 


1 Empire! 


Flavia: How lucky | am to be so honored 
DV Suc i glorious wedding feast! I shall 
t all my life! 
Probably no one alive today has ever tasted 
ies and ostrich brains—and 
ve ever seen a whole roast pig 
is flying out from it. But all of 
mentioned in this playlet were 
ive been served in ancient Rome. 


ever stop to realize how much 


A PLAYLET 
TIME 
: afternoon nearly 2000 years ago 
PLACE: 
irden of a beautiful Roman villa 
CHARACTERS: 
Flavi 


Cornelia, her mother 


i, the bride-to-be 


M ircus, her younger brother 


easier food preparation is today, how much 
more economical, and how much better the 
food is? For instance, look at this dinner 


menu 


Tomato Juice 
Ham 
Cranberry Sauce 
Sweet Potatoes String Beans 
Biscuits 


Baked Apples 


Here is a good mea! that all of us would 
enjoy. And every item on the menu is avail- 


ible to us today im cans, ready to serve in 


i wider variety of foods, too— 
s¢ have foods the Romans never even heard 
of. We have fruits out of season, and deli- 
cacies from all over the world—all waiting 
for us in cans on our grocers’ shelves 

Did you know that American Can Com- 
pany makes more containers for food than 
inv other single manufacturer? 
Note to teachers: Reprints of this playlet 
for class use will be sent at your request. 
Address: Home Economics Section, Amer- 
can Can Co., 100 Park Ave., New York 17, 
New York 4 

Source frre in ¢ rv Ma 


ri he t inna Ba 


CONTAINERS — 


to help people he beter 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


feancel 


New York Chicago . San Francisco 


Hamilton, Canada 





An Experienced Teacher Tells How You Can 


Lighten Your Load 


By HARDY FINCH, Greenwich (Conn.) H. S$ 


NO MUCH little time. A 

teacher's job 1S hard enough so you 
ought to plan at the very start of the 
school year to lighten your load. Fol 
lowing are time-tested wavs of doing 
this—tested by me and other teachers I 
know. Most of these load lighteners 
shift responsibility to students. That's 
usually good for them as well as good 


work; sO 


for vou 


Give Students Responsibility 

Ask pairs of students to be responsi 
ble for 
phone, distribution of supplies, paper, 
items, room ventilation and 


answering the classroom tele 
ind other 
lighting, alphabetizing of 
lists, room attendance, and other rou 
tine duties. This gives students experi 
ence in responsibility for the conduct of 
the class and will relieve you of certain 
details so that you will have more time 
for teaching. At first, you may need to 
how the students just what they are 
to do, but after they learn their respon- 
sibilities, vou and they will be greatly 
Rotate the 


cards and 


pleased with the results 


1 
classroom jobs 


Use Filing Cards to Save Time 

Start out the vear by having a filing 
On the card, en 
would 


ard for each student 
ter information vou otherwise 
keep on sheets of paper in your desk 
Records of conferences with students, 
or errors to be corrected, of parent vis- 
its, special tests, etc., are among the 
items that might be kept. With 
cards, you may see special data about 
the student at a glance, and when vou 
need an alphabetized list of students in 
me Class or in all classes, vou have it 


suc h 


it hand 


Keep a Folder of Each Student's Work 

Keep each student's writing and tests 
In a special folder This will help vou 
follow the student's improvement from 
dav to dav and from month to month. 
For parent conferences or for adminis 


what 
] 


trator’s information is more con 
than the 
what a student has done or has not 
done? \ file (steel 


for these folders should be 


vincing actual evidence of 


wood, or even 
cardboard ) 
provided by your school. If not, you 
investment. Good 


will find it a good 


insurance, too 


Keep a Log of Unusual Happenings 
Keep notes of things that vou and 


1 
the class are doing. Then when vour 


principal or superintendent asks you, 
“How 
have several interesting things to tell 
him. This log—in addition to your plans 
—will be of great help to you in plan- 
ning vour work next vear. 


is evervthing going?” vou will 


Bulletin Board 

Start your bulletin board early. Have 
some eve-catching materials on exhibit. 
Appoint a student committee that wil! 
help you keep up the board during the 
entire year 


Use a Classroom Magazine 

A classroom magazine will help you 
start off right and will provide many en 
riching activities throughout the vear. 
Order enough copies of the magazine 
for the entire class and distribute the 
copies as early iS possible. Explain to 
the class that the magazine will be used 
regularly and ask them to bring the 
money for a semester or a year’s sub 
scription before a certain date. We sug- 
gest that you use Junior Scholastic (so- 
cial studies and English—grades 6, 7, 
8): World Week (social studies 
8,9, 10); Senior Scholastic (social stud- 
ies—10, 11, 12); Practical English (9, 
10, 11, 12); and Literary Cavalcade 
(monthly—10, 11, 12). For 


grades 


grades 4 


and 5 there is the new magazine ]*A*( 


—Junior American Citizen 


In a New School 

If you are in a new situation in which 
you do not know the names of your fel- 
low teachers, you may want to obtain a 
list of the names of the other members 
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become 


of the staff so that vou will 
familiar with the names more readily. 


Paper Correction 

Schedule the assignment of written 
work by students so that you do not 
more than one set of papers to 
This will 


student's 


have 
correct each day. give you 
time to examine each work 
more carefully and will keep you from 
being smothered by the contributions 
of three or four classes on the same 
day. Try to substitute planned oral re 
ports for written ones and thereby cut 
down the paper load. 

Do not attempt to rewrite the stu 
dent’s paper when you correct it. Look 
especially for points that the student 
should know at his level and for the 
particular point that you are now teach 
ing. A paper shot full of 
marks is discouraging to young writers 
Find at least one quality point in each 
paper which can be praised. Encourage 
rewriting, but insist that the paper cor 
you be submitted with the 


correction 


rected by 
final paper. 

Remember, it is important to encour 
age student writing and the only way 
that a person can gain facility in writ 
ing is to write. 


Spelling 

From the first student papers, begin 
to collect misspelled words. From your 
collection make a class spelling list, 
but be certain that each individual has 
his own words for study and review. 


Become Acquainted 

Ask each student to make a seating 
chart of the 
names. Have a blackboard section ruled 


class with first and last 
off as a seating chart, and as each stu 


dent is introduced by vou or by some 
other member of the class, write his o1 
her name in the proper position op the 
At this time ask students 


their 


board chart. 
the proper pronunciation — of 


Continued on page 47-T) 


NCTE’s committee cooperating with Teaching Film Custodians now has five films 
“in the works.” Soon ready is a 40-minute excerpt from Two Years Before the 
Mast. In preparation are: Atomic Pile from Beginning or the End, Gallant Journey, 
Tale of the Navajos, and Hills of Home. Members, |. to r.: Marion Walker, Nutley, 
N. J.; Samuel Wehr, Temple University; Marion Sheridan, New Haven, Conn.; 
Max Herzberg, TAB Club Selection Committee chairman, and Hardy R. Finch, 
Greenwich, Conn. Not present, Joseph Mersand, Long Island City (N. Y.) H. S. 





You Should Know the Influence of 
SOCIAL SECURITY on Provisions for... 


Teacher Retirement 


By, MADELINE KINTER REMMLEIN, assistant director, Research Division, NEA 


5 ges Feder u y retirement laws ineluded in Cherefore, the teacher retirement 
Insut ‘ 1950. Teachers sought to obtain these movement has seen progress through 
riginall 5 h prof articular advantages. As a result, many the existence of the Federal Old Age 
n te ; te ement systems have been and Survivors’ Insurance program. 

nclude these benefits. Thus Teachers today are more than ever in- 

nent provisions have been terested in their 

suse Of comparisons with —n rhe majority still oppose coverage 

Social Security because their study 


provisions tor retire- 


provisions 


is led to obvious conclusions: (a) The 


Where We Are ier retirement system is keyed to 
practically all teacher re- teaching profession while Social 


provide optional benefits Security is not; and (b) the retirement 


rs of deceased retired System normally pays much larger bene 


50 no retirement law for _ fits than are payable to an individual 
led survivors’ benefits for inder Social Security 


Ine mbers who died be 


Some Seek Social Security 


for retirement. Today 
4 minority of teachers seek Social 


her retirement systems have 


d to include survivors’ Security coverage. For the most part 


} } 
has proceeded farther this minority is composed of isolated 


but groups with spec ial interests—(a) teach 


' 
ers who are close to retirement age and 


e in the special Federal provisions for 
lividuals of advanced age a quick 
ind intrastate reciprocity vay to increased benefits; (b) persons 
vho have not in the past and will not 


than any other state, 
rs have modified their pro 
virtial relief under these ‘ 


momentum among teacher 
ystems, at least partly be in the future remain in teaching service 
. 


influence of Social Secu throughout a normal life caree1 r 

Federal program is na nen who desire survivors’ benefits for 

il Security credits know heir families; and finally, (d)_ those 
Many retirement laws who are members of pitifully inade- 


imended in the past few quate retirement svstems. To these 


i teacher moving into a night be added those who do not un 
liction does not lose credit Gerstand the provisions of either thei 
retirement law or of the Social Security 


program and see in Social Security cov 
er take-home pay for the pres 
wr the future, old-age benefits 


ndered betore he moved 
suuae sted that retire 
pealed to make their rage larg 

for Social Security un nt and, { 

that are frequently exaggerated 


nendments to the Fed 
On the negative side may be chalked 


ial Security Administra- 


eligibility could be pon 
tirement laws but also this divisive 


t only the repeal of several re 


repeal of the retire 
ed all vested rights ot 


Although only two or 


eftect within the profession. At least 


theoretically, however, Social Security 
nent laws have been re in be said to have influenced teache 
iling made state legisla retirement more for the good than for 
f the fact that vested rights the bad. Whether or not the same can 


tate and local retirement said five or ten vears hence is an 


mbers of retirement sys 


nce rned with the extent New Proposals 
individual laws created 


MITISOL sions in te 


irement law @ Social Security . ts: and the ways and means \t tch sage the development 
rving vested rights from 1935 to 1952, critical periods were 
re se g veste 


membe retirement svs I rea ind pi . 
re reached—and, fortunately, were passed 

study, understand, and evaluate tae 1 t j It 
wit \ extensive Gamage resulting. 
nt benefits. Social Security ithout pies & S 


reti 
eure 


(Continued on page 48-T) 
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TRAVEL in EUROPE 
is like a’ Ph.D.”! 


In the field of education, it is generally agreed 
that there is nothing quite like a European 
tour to add to your personal satisfaction and 
professional prestige. 

Wherever you go in Europe, you'll find it a 
richly rewarding experience to meet her peo- 
ple, talk with them and live among them. And 
as you travel from country to country, absorb- 
ing their varied cultures, customs and tradi- 
tions, you'll discover that history takes on a 
brand new meaning as it comes to life before 
your eyes. 

Afterwards, when you're at home again, you 


learn that the cultural and artistic interests 


which Europe provides in such abundance 
will stimulate and enrich you all the days of 
your life. 

So keep that promise you've so often made 
yourself ...to some day see Europe first-hand. 
See your Travel Agent now. He knows just 
how to plan your European trip, to include 
the things you want, yet stay within your 


‘ 


budget. Plan to go in “Thrift Season”. . . the 
extra savings will let you see more and do 


more for less! 





Read the exciting 
announcement 





on page 10. 











UROPEAN ‘Braver Comission 


115 EAST 53RD STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. DEPT. Z 


AUSTRIA * BELGIUM * DENMARK * FINLAND * FRANCE * GERMANY * GREAT BRITAIN 
GREECE * ICELAND * IRELAND * ITALY * LUXEMBOURG * MONACO * NETHERLANDS 
NORWAY * PORTUGAL * SPAIN * SWEDEN * SWITZERLAND * TURKEY * YUGOSLAVIA 


Europe united in furthering friendship and } 
progress through travel 
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Friendship Follows When Schools Speak to Schools 


‘Thus you!” 


By INGEBORG NYSTROM, webster School, Minneapolis 


orld understanding and friendship 
rchange f letters and 
between the two groups of 


high school class 
t hundred American 
To adopted French and Greek schoc!s 


go gifts from Riverdale (N. Y.) girls. 


nsormnmg schools overseas 
the Children Federa 
it child welfare organi 
deration’s school spon chool sponsorship program also ope 
geared toward aiding it in this country among one- and 
verseas With school sup two-room schools in disadvantaged rurs 
il equipment, and moral ireas and on Indian Reservations 
Because of the fundamental nature 
juipped schools in Austria of the sponsorship—the development ot! 
e, Western Germany intercultural understanding — throug! 
ind Lebanon receive material assistance and the exchangs 
KF sponsorship such school of letters and photographs the SCI 
is composition books, pencils School Sponsorship Plan is especially 
maps and crayons arith” aids suitable for projects in classes on his 
mal equipment, yard goods and tory, world government, economics 
equipment, and clothing. The — foreign languages, English, and geog 
raphy 
To adopt a school costs $150 The 
money provides the basic supplies 
needed by a minimum of 30 children 


I have spoken to several teachers 


f } | who sav that classroom apathy otten 
| ] [ gives wav to enthusiastic interest as the 
= 4 > + result of a school sponsorship Schools 


whose student councils or general or 





ganizations conduct vearly projects tor 
find SCF sponsorships 


. 
outside aanie aaa because the proj 


ect does not end when the money has 
} Our been collected. Clubs and associations 
Y participate. One class sponsored a school 
in Greece because one of its students 
Th undow was a Greek refugee Another school 
whose principal had visited France the 
previous summer sponsored a_ girls 
school near Paris 
Raising the money for sponsorship is 
Here is the Britain you've come to see, Let our trains take half the fun. Some of the methods used 
you swiltly to eve corner. British rail fares are the lowest hy schools include cake and rummace 
sales, white elephant auctions, bazaars 


ever for American visitors. Your Travel Agent will secure 
programs and entertainments, sale ot 


train, channel steamer and hotel reservations before you leave. ! 
magazine subscriptions, tutoring and 

other services. 
Fund-raising is only the beginning 


new : ES Fe iT} gS ro After the initial payment of $12.50 has 


been made and the sponsorship as- 


st Ticke fi j 
LIMITED & Rail Travel | foes LWA Aa Y Ss Ft signed, the real lesson in intercultural 
or UN 5.00" ss : understanding begins. Friendships are 


jeave 
developed, invaluable lessons in human 








aie pots paenroe you 
- “aol " ores a— 
itv learned. 
Letters tell how muc h the spensor- 
For information and literoture write EW TORK 20, H.1. S Recketelier Plaza + CHICAGO 3, ILL, 39 Se. La Salle Street I 


Dept. 33 at any British Railways Office LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. S10 W. Gth Street © TORONTO, ONT., 69 Youge Street ship means 





Kronoby School, Finland 
lo not know how to t 
] the good gifts « | 


uth Hig 


Hervtanw C3 


France 


PeACHE! 


And then there 
from the children 


it 
y so tar 
iwav but Th ype We can becom ( juainted 
through our letters and pictures 
MICHAEI 
When anyone in the sponsoring class 
speaks the language of the foreign 
school, the corresponde nce affords ex 
cellent practical experience in learning 
the language. If the sponsor preters, the 
correspondence may be sent to the 
Save the Children Federation for trans 
lation 
You can borrow filmstrips ind motion 
pictures describing the program ovet 
seas and in this country from Save the 
Children Federation at 80 Eighth Ave 
New York 1] N Z. Ml imy schools 
utilize this material to interest students 
in undertaking sponsorships 
The Save the Children Federation 
school-sponsorship program is an edu 
cational as well as a humanitarian plan 
In the words of Dr. Harold S. Tuttle, 
director of leadership training, Lewis & 
Clark College, Portland, Ore 
‘Children are conditioned to feel 
concern for others, not by information 
ind arguments, but by satisfying ex- 
periences. Because they educate the 
giver, | believe that the Save the Chil- 
dren Federation offers the most effec- 
tive educational program for children 
who give. From it. a child learns to en- 
joy a feeling ot belonging to the human 


race ; 


| 


DARK Continent? Wait till you see South Africa's colorful, 

cosmopolitan cities and find how easily you can travel on to 

further exciting adventures in contrast—majestic mountains as 

old as time, brilliant wild flowers and exotic native tribes, 

fabulous gold and diamond mines, wild game without number 
all in this friendly land of the year-round sun! 


Your South African trip will be a supreme contrast to any you 
have ever had. Plan to spend your next sabbatical leave in this 
fascinating land—consult your local Travel Agent soon for 
information and advice, and write to SATOUR'’S Information 
Department for recommended vacation tours. 


Abica Trust gi 


4735 PIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





From Other Nations 
They Come to Our High Schools 


Teen-age Ambassadors 


+ 


f WAS American tee 

pert and 

| 1 
Intelligent 

more intellectual 


Marie had veled thr } ) ! 


, 
his country the 


Marie ex 


whe n 


France 


years 
half dozen « 
pleted t Ve 
High School an 


mates 


well-rounded edu 


more 
We have no tine 
because 
study 


in this country 


ictivities 
nost of our time 
litferent 
courses at Barrington were 


ind folk dancing!’ 


most was 


1aike-up 
npressed me 
returning to her 
Vv « »mplete picture of | S 

itl American family 


played with typical Ameri 
} 


home land 


American 
ing for Marie 
a vear—math i . hy y . ( I pan 
philosophy ( 1 h ‘ | cl tu | 
iture and sophist th hi -agers. She went on 
18-vear el most northern and east 


lent her ( lass 


more n two Dus 
average 


Dol 
school stu 


file nce 


he same time 
Barrington High School had 


EDUCATION CAN BE FUN Enthusiastic French 


Children at a sponsored school in France write to their friends in the U.S. A. 


inland, France 

ind Leba 

demonstrate that 

Se hip 1 r Idi 

ponsorship programs, in addi 
] 


- I 
n, add delight and interest to 


social 


» to underprivileged 





MAIL COUPON 


geography, history 








1 languages 

Howard Pillsbury, former presi 
oa American Association of School 
pe ‘ , ministrators, says: “This is a project that 


send me fu Jetoils 





SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 
BO Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y 


Please 
a lrama, human interest, and real 

tion, all in one package. I know of no 
er investment of time and energy for 
Address en. | recommend it wholeheartedly.” 
t ll d or obli- 


f lets 
details 


please fill in and mail the coupon 


Sponsorship Program 


Nome 


Schoc 


without charge 


in ideal opportunity to learn something 


more about a foreign country through 
this teen-age ambassador. 

Having Marie as a foreign student 
was an invaluable addition to our school 
Barrington school su 


told me 


ind community 
perinte ndent F. ¢ 
“In addition to being quite popular and 
ctive in school, she spoke before sev 
groups in Barrington 
many of the 


The mas 


eral Community 
ind made friends with 
families there There was a close bond 
friendship and understanding be 
lh Marie and her 
Meeting Marie 


i¢ program 


classmates.” 
aroused my interest 
makes it pos 
come to 
Maric 
Field 


unique pro 


which 
for toreign students to 


1 


this country for a year’s study. 
American 


rhis 


international un 


Came here under an 


Service s« holarship 


' } ly ’ ) 
Jram 1elps promote 
, , 
right in vour own school 


\ non-profit organiza 


lerstanding 
ind) community 
tion, AFS makes possible the placing of 
foreign students like Marie in any Amet 
ican high school or preparatory schoo] 
Ihese students are placed in communi 
ties where they attend high schools and 
members of American 
This year about 242 students wil 
under the AFS plan. 
he American Field Service 
founded in 1914 by Americans living 
in Paris who volunteered for ambulance 
Battle of the Marne. Re 
1959, its members served 
Allied armies in North Africa 
ind Burma. The 4,500 AFS 


members founded the international 
1947 to pro 


im 
] 
1 


Ss 


Was 


n the 


1 In 


urope 


scholarship program in 


mote good will among nations 
With cooperation of various minis 
and the U.S. State 
] 


selects stu 


education 
Department, AFS carefully 
dents, 16 to 18 years old 

ipplicants abroad before placing 


m in this country. They make theit 
maturity 


tries of 


from among 
Thanh 

cthlons on 
scholarship, adaptability, and other pet 
that mark the students 


leaders. Applicants must 


the basis of 


sonal qualities 

is pot ntial 
] } 

desire to learn about 


evince a genuine 


democracy as it is lived here and speak 
fluent English 


If you are a school ad 


teacher or 
ministrator interested in bringing a for 


eign student into vour school or com- 


munit write for further information 
to American Field Service headquarters 
113 East 30th Street. New York City. 

Next step is to write to AFS giving 
such as the 


ill necessary information 


name of the family with whom the stu 
dent will make 


or she will attend, what supplementary 


his home, the school he 


financial assistance can be made avail 
able through school or community or- 
ganizations. You may also name prefer 
ences, if any, of the country from which 
a teen-age ambassador. 

KARVONIDES 


you want 


CONSTANTINI 





And they invite Americans to see them 


As Turks See Us 


— MERICANS stress individual child 
development far more than we in 

Turkey,” commented Mrs. Tezer Tas 
kiran. “But the average curriculum 
here 1S much easier. Ask an American 
child an international geography ques 
tion and you will find him quite weak. 
Ask a Turkish child to run a student 
government and you will find him quite 
weak. Perhaps a 
phasis would be a good solution!” 

Mrs. Taskiran, member of the Turk 
ish Parliament, dropped in to visit us 
one afternoon last June. This was her 
last stop on a four month cross-country 
American tour. Invited by the State 
Department to study the American edu 
cational svstem and child welfare cen 
ters, Mrs. Taskiran saw education in 
wction from New York to California 

A petite, dark-haired woman, Mrs 
Taskiran shyly her back 
ground included textbooks, 
teaching, secondary 
school in 
continents, and 
Turkish parliament since 1945. 

With 80 per cent of Turkey's popu 
farming, our quest 


combination of em 


revealed 
authoring 
supervising i 
Turkey, traveling in 
being active in the 


three 


lation engaged in 
educator naturally spent a good deal of 
time in America’s rural Here 
the consolidated schools interested her. 
She'll bring back to Turkev such ideas 
as mobile librarv units, student govern 
ment activities, and the Four-H Clubs, 
Ameri 


aTeCas 


as well as vivid impressions of 
ca’s natural beauties. 
“We in Turkey are 
come American visitors, too,” Mrs. Tas 
kiran told us. “Travel 
good, and not expensive. Our climate is 
Your Washington. 


reminds me of our capital city, 


anxious to wel 
conditions are 
much like yours 
Sc. 
Ankara.” 
“Where could 
your schools in operation while they are 
touring?” we asked 
“Our elementary 
schools, like yours 
the summer,” Mrs 
“But visitors would be 
to see our Village Institutes, 


' 
American teachers see 


and — secondary 
are closed during 
Taskiran replied. 
most welcoine 
whic kt we 
are quite proud of.” 

Turkey's Village 


educational 


Institutes are a 
unique They 
were begun ten vears ago to solve the 
ruial 


program 
teacher shortage in the 
The 


from 


acute 


areas. government chooses stu 


dents small towns and_ trains 


them, at government expense, for five 


to eight vears. Then the new teacher 
returns to his home town to become one 
of the leaders of the community. He 
home, land, and 


Half of 


is provided with a 


money to cultivate the land. 


his time is devoted to the school and 
half to his land and the improvement 
of his village. Under this setup, village 
standards of living are raised to new 
heights. Twenty-two of these Institutes 
throughout Turkey about 2,000 
pupils a year. 

“Tell 
teacher associations would be happy to 
Institutes for 


train 


your readers .our national 


arrange tours to these 


American teachers,” Mrs. 


groups of 
“I am very grateful 


Taskiran went on. 
for the chance to see vour country and 
would like Americans to see mine.” 
Before she left, Mrs. Taskiran gave 
us an armload of beautiful maps, leat 
lets, booklets, and posters. Products of 
the Turkish Information Office (444 
East 52nd St., N.Y.C. 22), this varied 
material on Turkish life, industry, cul 
ture, and people is some of the finest 
we have seen. A filmstrip is also avail 
able. All material is free of charge. 
Request it for yourself to bring Turkey 
to life in veur classroom! 
Manrcaret E. McDonaLp 





Z Suculor Wis... 


“Recently I received a copy of the book- 
let entitled, ‘A Resume of the Findings of 
the Iowa Breakfast Studies.’ We feel that 
this is a very fine work and will be a 
definite contribution to our nutrition 


Memo teaching.” 
Free copies of this , 
Resume booklet 

are available to ed- 

ucators by letter of 


request. 


Since thousands of these 


booklets have recently been 


sume OF 


ant 
or tHe 


Jowa 


Breakfast 
Studies 


requested by educators, you 
too, will want to write for 
copies for your own use as 


new background material 


for your health education 


programs during 





CEREAL INSTITUTE, 


September 
Better Breakfast Month 


INC. 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR DEVOTED TO THE BETTERMENT OF NATIONAL NUTRITION 
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Superintendents of Our Great Cities State Their View great tasks ahead, we issued in April, 
1952, our Editorial Platform in very 


brief form, as follows: 


a e « SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are 
4 qpan ( rapt ersial published to promote the education 
for enlightened citizenship of stu- 
- ‘ dents in the schools of the United 
Issues in Schools States 

We believe profoundly in, and 

strive to inspire faith in: 
the worth and dignity of the in- 

dividual; 


By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


Vice-President and Chairman Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines 


high moral and spiritual values; 
the democratic way of life, with 
its basic liberties and responsi- 
in our democ- bilities for all: 
the American system of constitu- 
lo not teach contro- tional, representative govern- 
ither provide oppor ment: 


* . } 
stud The se hools ... tree competitive enterprise and 


seiseadissaias Taatiitibeniiies | 
erican heritage (our estab- tree labor working for abund 
ths and accepted values) and, int production 
s, provide opportunities for 
mtroversial issues un 
] » my 
" ince. For example peace ot the world 


e opportunities tor 
ve We are unalterably opposed to 


cooperation and understanding 
imong. all peoples for the 


other forms of govern . 
ommunism, fascism, or any other 

mmunism and fascism 
| system in which men become the 
i pupils the values of 
On all grade 


icle opportunities 


slaves of a master state 
We aim to present the clearest ex 
to their maturity planation of current affairs, the best 
oblems, gather and = contemporary thought and creative 
vertinent facts, discriminate expression and the most helptul 
ct and opinion, detect propa guidance for adjustment to life 
ntify prejudice, draw intelli- adapted to the understanding and 
usions, respect the opinions — jnterests of youth. Good citizens 
ept the principles of honestly differ on important public 

he rights of minori ; 

questions, and the young people otf 


VMacaz ia Rite today need training under wise 
agazines appearing : ; , ; 
teachers to participate in solving 


mighout most of the school : 
these problems as the adult citizens 


holly dedicated to the pu : 
| by these splendid lead of tomorrow. We therefore believe 


100.000 more than 2? er " 1 erican education. In keeping that all sides of these problems 


wish af purposes, showing again should be impartially discussed in 


help schools in the the schools and in classroom maga- 


pop 


zines, with deep respect for facts 


and for logical thinking 


l il ( h ria 
portant unsolve problems i n ; 
col . . ) issu } ir ee 
opriatel I nsoku At annual meeting of Scholastic Magazines national committee: |. to r. Herold c. 
urity of pupils and the means Hunt, supt., Chicago; Margaret Hauser, editor, Practical English; Henry H. Hill, 
Inh pres, George Peabody College; Kenneth Gould, editor-in-chief. Other members 
ley 1 ‘ Hobart M. Corning, supt., Washington, D. C.; Msgr. Frederick G Hochwalt, dir., 
— — : : a ‘ : Nat'l Catholic Welfare Conf.; Lloyd S$. Michael, supt., Evanston Twp. H. S.; Mark Cc 
loes oun Gey | ! mi Schinnerer, supt., Cleveland, O.; Dean M. Schweickhard, State Comm of Ed., Minn. 


. : a 
pernut. Only through the stud 





New Money Management 
Program 
a Family Living 


1. Money Management booklets = Valuableeaching ee 
slain how tO plan s end 


t ex 
} boo klets F buy for 4 spec 


how to 


ific put- Booklets and filmstrips are used by edu- 
These streamline 
ognize values 


“d cators as effective materials in teaching 
ices . money management. Over a million 

booklets are distributed yearly, proot ot 
their valuein teaching this important skill 


how to rec 


y-saving 
Incl juded ais 


money 
Lollar Colorfully 
dolle 





ay amily 
on spen ling the t4 


‘\Justrated. 


Your Budget- 


rical ane 


i managing yout Household Finance Corporation offers 


this program because, from 74 years’ ex- 
, ; perience im Consumer finance, plus con- 
uy» } tinuous research in family economics, 

we realize the close relationship between 
. buy. wise money management and family hap- 
How i piness. Our program is designed as a 
to become practical, authoritative guide to teaching 
How to judg > pages: money management for more satisfac- 
\Iful shoppe ?* pe tory family living. 


A pl lan fe yes. 
| easy-to-use: 36 pag 
me. Pract 

income 

d Dollar. How 


46 pas pes. 


to plan, 
ur Foo 
Yo prepare food. 
ing Dollar. 
How 


score at id 


Your ShopP 


ve values 


skil 





Send the coupon today for complete in- 
formation on HFC’s Money Manage- 
: nas ectures ment Program. You will find it helpful 
5 ement films ip ! in planning classes in home economics, 
2 Money Man 9g foal oklets family living, consumer education, busi- 

C) ithe Door" 7 


ness education. 
Ideal for drat 


35-mm film- 
if , Free 
izing information { directions for use. F 
na iree 
} ralk ane 


hok { che 
lh prepare: enoug rh to 
trip comes with | ation 1S vivid | enough FREE! 
strif week. Natta lents pk - 
| for one \lege stuce! ups 
oan { colleg grouf Money Management Program leaflet 


on } hool an education & 
‘ rest of high s*" club 

inte : \isc ssion afl ong 

‘wlate d u 

mulat 

to stl 


Note: This program is independent of 
re? : . "1 » , . 
Your Shopping Sco iM fe a =" “tr namang Finance Corporation's finance 
What Is oF ing habits s! hov — business. Materials contain no advertising. 
shopt b yin ag 1 <a ia 5 4 Nor will you be solicited in any way. 
sf wise - 
5 yhite 
Black ans V 


Lhe 
¢ter ane How one Ly 


108 frames- 


is Ol 


A cleat analys 
rechnique> : 


10 minutes 


9g for Be 


ing 
frames 


Budgetin 


| level 
family eve 


lve 
. cessft ul budget 
lopedas : 
d white 1 on-wise, 


1 iti 
Food Dollars- Nutt — 
{ buying food. 113 *é 


Black an 
etch Your 
pl lanning 2m 


»5 minutes 


How to Str 
wise 1deas tor 


budget 9 
Coiot. 


27 minutes. 





Household Finance € orporation 


Practical Guid for Consumer Education Department 


. . c « or [ in Vv lu 
Better Living 919 Ne th Michigan Avenue 
e Chicago 11, Ill 


Celi Ry a) fe) Go) Please send me a free copy of the new Money Management 
leaflet. 


—_ hotation 


Name_ 


Address 





Timely Teaching Aids 


| te Nations 


About the Auto Industry 


plan the splendid 

n the motor 
the kit pre pared by 
Educational Services 


| 
rm this issue pages 


Developed for 


| social 


successfully used by 
mIrses 


Automo! 


wration, the 


Manutiac 
kits are 
ut cost to educators 
A classroom guide 
for correlation. A 
Satety 
rove helpful in teaching 
Attached is an 


gy free supplementary 


Automotive 


wder 
estin 

\ 48-page instructors 
valuable source ma 
three divi 


1OnS First 
he deve lopment of the 
ple Other three exp] un 


tf services for people 


Through this unique plan 
you receive: 
- 75 School Annuals FREE 
. Free Supervisory Service 
- Profits from School Annual Advertising 
- Best Quality and Workmanship 


1207 GRAND + KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Six illustrated wall charts 4 


different notebook-size leaflets 
Additional quantities for 
are avail 


] 


class use 


listribution to vour students 


ible upon reque st 

For vour kit to the 
tional Services, 401 
N. ¥ 


write Bureau ot 


duc Broadway 


New York 13 
For Better Nutrition 


You know full that 
vho breakfasts on a cup of coffee or a 


well the child 
Coke and a doughnut won't learn much 
ter 10 o'clock 
persu ide him that he should start 

lay with a good breakfast? 

For your nutrition campaign ask to 
excellent different 
iwes prepared by the Cereal Institute 

1 Basic Breakfast Pattern presents 
| breakfast 


to teen-agers ind 


Question is how do 


materials suited to 


iuthoritative information on 


ind its importance 
idults 

Tested School and Community Break 
fast Activities—most popular 


ictivities used successfully by teachers 


Program 


ind home economists to dramatize bet 
ter-breaktast lessons 

For teachers in intermediate grades 
the Institute offers the Two 
Better Breakfast Plays and Other Class 
Activities. For primary grades 
here is A Classroom Breakfast Party 

Better breakfast teaching aids include 


25 page 


room 


} 


teachers’ source book, wall charts 

work sheets, ete For tree nu 

materials write to Educational 

Director Cereal Institute, Inc 135 
1] 


South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill 


student 


trition 


For American Education Week 

This, as always, is your public rela- 
tions chance of the vear (Nov. 9-15 
Will vou make the most of it? To do so 
vou'd better survey what you can get 
from the National Education Assn. The 
AEW order form now lists 32 materials! 
from radio recordings and 


blank 


, 
These range 


scripts to neat invitations with 


spaces for parents names. 
The theme this “Children in 
World’—as usual, maxi- 
mum latitude. You will like, we think, 
the new 12-page pamphlet aid for par 
American Education 
PTA office. 
Needs” is the 
own 
with 


yeal 


Today's gives 


ents prepared fon 
Week by the 
“Homes That Fit 
title. It 
“What 
practical suggestions 

Begin with the Manual and the Or- 
der Folder. Pick out what you need. 
Address National Education Assn., 1201 
16th St.. N.W.. Washington, D. C. 


national 
heir 
answers its questions 


can we do?” numerous 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Egypt (p. 12) 


Digest of the Article 
One of the world’s oldest civilizations 


is faced with both internal and external 


today Phe 


irisen from long-delaved reforms neces 


Crises internal crisis has 


to meet problems of poverty dis 


largely 


ot one per 


ise, and ignorance. In igri 


cultural country, one 
nt of the population wh nearly 60 
the land 


' 
the 20 million Egyptians 


per cent of Three-fourths « 
] 


fHicted 


with hookworm, tuberculosis, or ma 


laria. Schools and hospitals ire’ inade 
" 


tate. Government has been character 


corruption 
ler had 


have 


Externaliv, Egyptian rulers have 
i falling out with the British. They 
that England withdraw 
troops from the Suez ¢ 
the Sudan to Egypt. Pr 
in a Middle East ¢ 
Egypt would be joined as an equal with 
England, the United States, France, and 
Turkey has been rejected. The recent 
revolt which deposed King Farouk and 
elevated General Naguib to power was 


internal and external devel 


le ani inde dl 
vield 
} 


STALE 


ric h 


inal nil 
ter of a 


ommand im OW 


i result of 


opme nts 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help 
problems in Egypt 
recently in the overthrow of King Fa 
rouk: to ¢ ilso, the 
f Egypt in the defense of the West 


students understand the 


which culminated 


misider importance 


Materials 

Scholastic Magazines 
News Map may be used in 
with map of Middle East on page 13 


1952 - 1953 


conjunction 


Assignment 


l. Egypt is an ancient civilization 


Explain 
2. Major internal problems of Egypt 
and dis 


poverty, inorarnce 


today are 
Case Show 
problem in Egypt 

3. Discuss the relations be 
land and Egypt in the past half-century 

4. The problems of Egypt 
cial interest to the United States 
historv. Do vou 


how each of these is a 


tween Eng 


ire ot spe 
at this 


time in world agreer 


Explain 


Motivation 

From vour reading of the Bible, vou 
have had some insight into Egyptian 
history. Tell the class what you learned 


about Egypt from the Bible 


Pivotal Questions 


1. You Nile 


have mentioned the 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


“Egypt,” beginning on page 12. A comprehensive review of Egyptian 

history, with special emphasis on the internal conditions and foreign relations 

of Egypt which culminated recently in the overthrow of King Farouk. 
“Prices and Wages.” beginning on page 16. A down-to-earth analysis of a 

serious economic problem—inflation. Accompanying charts and cartoons oftet 

for training in Social Studies skills. 

Horse Sense 


page 9. Equally vigorous arguments are offered on both sides of the contro 


opportunity 


‘Horsepower vs a pro and con discussion beginning on 


versial question: “Should the Federal Government prevent auto manufac 
turers from building speedy cars? 
Meet Dr. Little,” on page 8. Students will be intrigued and inspired by 
Dr. Little's cancer 
1947 fire around Bar Harbor 
| 


continued research 


famous Jackson Memorial Laboratory 
Maine, did not deter Dr. Little 


research at the 
Che disastrous 


from 











Nile to in the settlement. How do you feel 


about this viewpoint? 


How 


I gy ptlans today? 


> 


River important is the 
From vour study of the 
pae 13, where is the Nile River 
lation to the Suez Canal? Now 
the world map. Why is the Suez Canal 
regarded as the British lifeline? 

3. What diflerence does it make to us 
whether the Suez Canal is controlled by 
the British or some other power? 

4. If vou were an Egyptian agricul 
would it make anv differ 
ence to vou whether or not the British 


maintained tlong the Suez Ca 
nal? Why? 3. Organize a round-table discussion 


5. Some on the “Should we 
ested that the our Point Four aid to Egypt?’ 


foreigners In 
the rulers to draw attention away 
the misrule of Egypt by the 


Do you accept this explanation? 


map on 


ie Things to Do 
look at I 


pages 


Krom a study of the 
14 and 15 
the article, send a newspaper dispatch 
to the United States in which you give 
the background of tl 
crisis in Egypt 

2. Compare the Suez Canal and the 
The World Almanac is 


a usetul source for basic information on 


pictures on 


and your reading of 


i@ recent political 


tural laborer Panama Canal. 


troops both canals 


question mcrease 


newspapermen have sug 
recent violence against 
effort. by 
from 


govern 


Egypt was an 
Prices and Wages (p. 16) 
Digest of the Article 

Wa 


cause 


ment 
Detend vour answer 

6. Should the English withdraw com 
from the Suez Canal? Justify 


vour point of view. 


defense 
The 
surplus of money over goods causes an 
inflationary gap. Efforts to keep prices 
down include credit controls, rationing 
increased taxation, price controls, and 
increasing production of goods. The 
most by rising 
Pro 


and preparation for 


consumer goods shortages 


plete ly 


Application 
The problems of Egypt are a matter 
for Egyptians to settle among them 


We have no stake 


people who are hurt 


selves or with Britain prices are those on fixed incomes 





TEACHERS 


students? Frequently, we 


TIPS FOR 


experiences of your 


Are you utilizing the 
despair of our students appreciating the problems of other peoples (not to 


mention our own rhe landlessness and bac kwardness ot Egyptian farmers 


may be brought out more effectively if we draw upon the experiences of our 


pupils. Even in city classrooms, some students have had farming experience 
They can explain the difference between the primitive agricultural tools of 
Some of them can estimate in terms of 


the fellahin and the American farmer 
city blocks the half acre of the Egyptian and the 175 acres owned by many 
American farmers 

Our pupils are more willing to talk about their own experiences than to 
evaluate textual matter. We can utilize their experiences to build a better 


L. H. 


understanding of the world in which we live.—H 














vo xls has contin 


Korean 


ontrols 


ved on 
War price ( 
re weak. The ¢ Price 


new pe ik of 190.8 


ru spite the 
Present ; nd 
Inde x 


OUSUMCTS 


derstand the rea 


. ind to consider 
to curb inflation 


ious efforts mace 


Assignment 


Pr CCOnOMICS 
1" 1 
ihustrate 

ry gap, cre 
price ¢ mnitrol Wad 


POWeT dex 


] ritiin 


bank credit 


yrrne 


Discussion Questions 
l. The German experi 
rld War I 


is at the 
dommt of vies 

1. Whit 
pomt of 
nane 


tions 


Things to Do 
1. Read the graphs on pp. 16, 17, 18 
h other. For 
example Look at the graph on “Out 
| of ¢ Durable Goods 
What is the percentade rt 
durable goods 


1952? 


Students Can qt stion eae 


PISULENIOT 
MIcrease or 
cdecrease in between 
1950 and May 

2 Discuss the cartoon 
Here? on pace 16. Has the 
indicated his point of view 


You Still 

irtoomist 
m the rela 
t onship between w wes and prices? Is 
it likely that such a cartoon would ap 
i labor rit a news- 


paper which expresses the point of view 


’ vs - 
pe if itt \ spapel in 


4 industrialists? Are economists in 


] 
iwreement about the re itionship be 


tween wages and prices as a cause of 


inflation? Explain 

Should the Federal Government 
Prevent the Building of 
Speedy Cars? (p. 9) 


Digest of the Arguments 

Propone nts hold that reducing the 
speed of cars will reduce the number ot 
that it the 
cars; that only the Fed- 
can handle the job 
regulations are to be 


accidents; will not impair 


efficiency of 
eral Government 


if conflicting state 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


October 1, 1952 

National Affairs Article 
Court 
highest court in the land, which recon- 
venes Oct. 6, its history, its place in our 
recent 


heme of g@ and 


S( government 
trends of the « 


Affairs Article 


inalysis of 


yurt 
The Russian 


st 
me 


Foreign 
Riddle An 
changes in the organization of the 


stan ¢ 


recent 
Rus 
ommunist party and of the deci 
likely to be taken at the 
Communist party congress which con 
venes in Moscow Oct. 5 
Topic of the Week Should 
Permitted to Restrict Foot 
ists? A pro and 


Siol i ire 


con discussion 


mtroversial subject 





that such regulation can be 
right to regulate in 


based on Congress 


' ' 


erstate mMIMNerce 


nents hold that measured by the 
ular traffic, the propor 
idents has gone that 
of cars is not the primary 

! that 


iccidents 
satisfactorily 


t vehic 


dow n 


governors on 
not work and 
mav increase the danger in driving; that 
the states through driver education pro- 
gril ind other efforts are facing the 

m; that the Federal Government 


hould remit more tax money to the 


states for road repair and policing 


Discussion Questions 
1. Which of the arguments in favor 
of Federal regulation of the manutac- 
ture of speedy cars impressed you most? 
Why? 
»), Asan opponent of suc h regulation, 


! 
umswer the 


argument 


Disease Hunter (p. 8) 

In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
meet Dr. Clarence Cook Little, the sci 
who heads the 


entist famous Jackson 





Wall r 
“Believe me, if | get elected the first 
thing | do is take a good long rest!’ 


Street Journal 


The Supreme 
\ survey of the function of the 


Memorial Laboratory, in Bar Harbor, 
Maine. The laboratory 


cance! 


is dedicated to 


research and sends strains of 
specially bred mice to all parts of the 


W“W orld 


Discussion Questions 

1. What are Dr. Little's qualifications 
for his present job as head of the Jack 
son Memorial Laboratory? 

2. It is evident that Dr. Little is not 
easily discouraged Support the state 
ment 

3. How has Dr. Little tried to help 
mankind? 

!. To what extent is the Jackson Me 
morial Laboratory 


encouraging young 


scientists? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(see page 24) 


pt: A. a-2 





i b-1; c-3; d-4. B. a-2 
‘ 1-4; e-4; f-3; g-1; h-1; i-3; j-5 
Map Re iding 1-Libya 
eTrranean Sea }- 


2-north; 3 


ibout 400° miles 


pia 
i 


Ill. ¢ 1-True; 


irtoon 
3- False 
Reading 


5-NS 


Interpretation 


Graphs 


Correction in Dates 
the 
the first three issues given in the Sept 


The announcement of dates of 
17 issue was incorrect. The first three 
issues are dated as follows: Sept. 17, 


Sept. 24, and Oct. 1. 





Local History 

Resourcetul Social Studies and Eng 
lish teachers are familiar with the pos 
sibilities of local history and community 
developments as a source for worth 
while writing activities. If further incen- 
is required, it is offered by the 
lypewriter Company. Cash 
prizes and Royal portables will be 
awarded to winners of a letter-writing 
contest on the “What I think 


about my home town.” Details are given 


tive 
Roval 


topic, 


m page 5. 
Advertisement 


Transportation Unit 

The October 8 issue of Senior Scho- 
lastic will contain a 16-page pictorial 
section in four colors entitled “Railroads 
Deliver the Goods,” sponsored by the 
Association of American Railroads. This 
section constitutes a valuable and factu- 
ally accurate unit on railroad freight 
traffic and its relation to the nation’s 
productive and distributive system. A 
specially prepared teacher's lesson plan 
for the use of this section will appear in 
the Scholastic Teacher for October 8. 

Advertisement 











Evolution BIT TU AU ots 
er Te Tndustry, “Farm, and Home 






INCOME 








GROWTH OF THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 





Europe invented the automobile but our country has swept ahead in 
production. Why? As a nation we have always been free to work out new 
ideas and reap the rewards of courage, diligence, and foresight. 













































2 Born in 1896, the American motor-vehicle industry grew very slowly at 
’ | first. People did not trust the crudely built “gasoline buggies” which 
/ often broke down on the poor roads of those days. Besides, they were 
iq expensive because they were built individually by hand. Manufacturers 
j sold so few they had a hard time meeting expenses and keeping their 


factories running. 


MASS PRODUCTION was gradually developed as a means of reducing 
factory costs and therefore the selling prices of cars. The first step was 
taken in 1901, when a pioneer manufacturer worked out such efficient 
production methods that he was able to bring out a little one-cylinder 
h curved-dash runabout to sell at the low price of 5650. He built 18.500 
cars in five years—a real record for those days. In 1913, another manu- 
facturer introduced the powered, moving assembly line which reduced 
factory costs. (He borrowed the idea from a mechanical device he had 
seen at a meat-packing house.) After that more cars were built and more 
were sold. More people were employed and their earnings increased. The 
industry was headed for success. 

















1900 1920 1950 
Factory Workers 2.000 343.000 713.500 
Vehicles Produced 1.000 1.905.000 8.003.045 
IMPROVEMENTS ... The first horseless carriages were “animated 


bathtubs” but improvements were gradually made in the appearance. 
safety. comfort, and durability of the car. Notable were all-steel bodies. 
electric self-starters, high-compression engines. and sealed-beam head- 
lights. 

TODAY, the American motor-vehicle industry is the largest manufac- 
turing business in the world. It is a most important source of our national 
income and affects the welfare of every family in every community. 





PRODUCTION OF MOTOR VEHICLES BUILDS BUSINESS 





The production of 7 to 8 million motor vehicles annually builds busi- 
ness for thousands of suppliers of materials. machinery, tools. and parts. 
Located all over the country, many of these businesses are small and 
operate on little capital: therefore, any reaction in the motor-vehicle 
industry vitally affects their profit or loss... raising or lowering the 
income of thousands of owners. millions of employees. and their families. 


PRELIMINARY RESEARCH ... Before production begins. months are 
spent in designing the vehicle. building and testing the motor, and plan- 
ning all materials. machines. and parts. down to the last screw and bolt, 
Engineers draw up specifications. others analyze cost of plant construc- 
tion, tools, machinery, etc. Others place orders and still others plan lay- 
out. Every single detail of production is worked out accurately so that 
final assembly of the motor vehicles will flow smoothly. 


RAW MATERIALS for motor vehicles come from every state in the 
| Union as well as many foreign countries. Great quantities are used, For Issembly line 

example, automotive production consumes 17.8 per cent of the nation’s ; 

steel, 34.2 per cent of the lead, 13.7 per cent of the copper, 80 per cent 

of the rubber, and 75 per cent of the plate glass.* 








Copyright, 1948. 1949, 1950. 1951. by Bureau of Educational Services, a department of 
The Byron G. Moon Company, Ine.. 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
* Estimate 
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POOLS AND Et IPMENT for motor-vehicle con- 
-truction are developed in more than a thousand shops. 
many of them small businesses. 

Machine Tools are power-driven machines that turn 
out gears. axles. pistons, and other parts with speed, 
accuracy. and uniformity. They are built by approxi- 
mately 350 companies normally employing 41.200 work- 
ers. Development of machine tools by constant engineer- 
ing research and experiment has greatly inere ased the 
output of the products made on them. 

The Tool and Die Industry makes attachments and 
accessories for machine tools, such as jigs and fixtures. 
dies. milling cutters. precision measuring tools. and 
others. The industry Is COMpoOst d mostly of small shops 
and their employees represent the metal-working “aris- 
tocracy. 


AUTOMOTIVE PARTS are made in more than 2.000 


shops in 40 states, Their workers are experts trained 


in precision methods, since parts must be made very 
accurately to be used in assembly-line production. 


THE ASSEMBLY LINE 


The major part of the work has been done and now the 
vehicles are assembled. All the various parts and sub- 
assemblies arrive from different factories and depart- 
ments, and swing into position at the appointed time. 
The final assembly line is a moving platform or an over- 
head mechanism which carries the frame of the vehicle 
between lines of men. each of whom has his own task 
to perform. Every job is carefully planned for smooth 
and continuous operation. To insure accuracy, there is 
constant checking . . . 2.000 approvals being required. 
The finished motor vehicle rolls off the assembly line 
inder its own power just 80 minutes from the time 
the bare frame started down the line. In August, 1948. 
our 100-millionth vehicle was assembled. 


The Research Cycle Leads to Progress 


Through the research work of automotive companies and allied industries, significant advances 
in science have been made which not only improve motor vehicles continuously, but contribute 


widely to our nation’s industrial progress. 
job 
(4) Improved lighting systems. (5) 
lubricants, and self-lubrieating bearings. 


\ few examples are: (1) Alloy steels tailored to each 
(2) Synthetic rubber that greatly widens the useful services of rubber. (3) Safety glass. 
High-compression motors, high-test gasoline, specialized 


The Society of Automotive Engineers (SAE) is a fountainhead of all types of automotive 
research. [ts outstanding work on standardization of parts simplifies production and reduces costs. 
Phe SAE served the nation magnificently in World War IL as an advisory agency for engineering. 


Testing safety device 


APPLICATION OF RESEARCH 


Thousands of inventions and patents have resulted from 
research, Automotive patents represent one-sixth of all 
those issued in the United States since 1899, This field 
offers unusual advantages to young people who are in- 
terested in research or have an inventive turn of mind. 

Research in automotive engineering perfected Amer- 
ican mass production, which is used not only by motor- 
vehicle manufacturers but by practically all our other 
Therefore American homes have an ever;r- 
lower-priced products and 


industries. 
increasing abundance of 
American workers have the facility for earning higher 
mcome. 

Mass production is based upon: (1 
ment for planning the work and operating with fairness 
to all. (2) Division o} work into simple jobs. 3) Use of 
machinery for greater accuracy. (4) Sub-contracting of 
work to shops that are best able to do it. 5) l se of 
precision-made parts that are inierchangeable. (6) Ae- 
curate timing in flow of materials. machinery, and parts 


E ficient manage- 


to the assembly line. 


28-T 


Checking gears of precision gage 


Servicing cars 


Training Courses in automotive factories insure a con- 
tinuing service of trained personnel in production and 
distribution. Not only young people entering the field. 
but present employees are thus offered an opportunity 
to acquire new earning power, 


SALES AND SERVICING 


Market research, advertising. automobile shows, dealer 
displays, and word-of-mouth -elling promote the sale of 
new and used cars and equipment. This business now 
amounts to $26 billion a year. 

(1) Motor-Vehicle Dealers spearhead distribution. 
They operate independently of manufacturers, but they 
are given exclusive agencies for efficient merchandising. 

(2) Finaneing—A large percentage of new and used 
cars are sold on instalment sales credit by finance com- 
panies. Thus more people can buy them. 

(3) Service Shops dot the U.S.A. They have trained 
mechanics who use accurate charts and instructions fur- 
nished for each make of car. Motorists can get prompt 
and efficient service wherever they happen to be driving. 
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The Father of Medicine 


In ancient times sickness was blamed on pagan gods 


spirits Doctors were men versed in weird mumdo-fumMmpo 
intended to drive out the evil ones or pacify the deity the patient 
lL rhe 


had offended. Such was “medical knowledge” through all 


th 


thousands of years that preceded the “Golden Age ot Greece 
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Study these laws of nat 


the means of combatting . treat thinker’s name was 
Hippocrates. The principles he laid down 2500 years ago are 


the foundation of modern licime ttel) 


learn the facts , 


This is a practice that has done more for the progress « 
than any other single thing. So unselfish was Hippox 
exacting were his standards, that the 2500 year old “Hips 
Oath,” with its hich co le of ethics and ideals. ts st 


every new doctor when he-receives his medical de 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name 
and the Squibb seal. They say..." There are 


no finer products made.” 


GENIUS IN MEDICINE NO. TIN A SERIES BY E.R. SQUIBS & SONS 


Then, in che Temple of Aesculapius where the sick were brought 
to be healed by the ancient gods, a wonderful event took place. 
A man of amazing logic carefully observed the course of disease 
and concluded that these gods had nothing to do with it. It was 
simply a ‘natural event” that followed natural laws. 


By following this logical procedure he became the first fnan to 
distinguish between individual diseases and to prescribe indi- 
vidual treatments for them. In each case, he carefully recorded 
his success or failure withholding no experience that might 
help others. 


The highest ideals of 

service guide not 

only your doctor 

but also the phar- 

maceutical houses 

that make medici- 

nals he prescribes. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

expresses these ideals with 

the words “The priceless ingre- 

dient of every product is the honor 
and integrity of its maker.” When your 
doctor prescribes or suggests Squibb 
products, from the most complex 
antibiotic to a simple aspirin tablet. 
he does it knowing that they are the 
purest, most reliable, most effective 
products that modern science can create. 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 


The priceless Ingredient of every product 
is the honor and integrity of its maker 
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A National Magazine for Senior High 

School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
During the School Year, | 
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John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 
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You told me that in your classroom — 
nen of Gin Gtnadel Geand prem grace on life insurance the girls 





seemed just as interested as the boys. 
ontiuiiiagaain: |Well, they should be! 
Eric Berger, Editor, Senior Scholastic; Associate 


Editor: Irving DeW. Talmadge (Foreign Affairs); For the girl who plans a career, life 
Assistant Editors: Nancy Scandrett (Features), | insurance is practically a necessity. 
writ Kaight (Movies), Herman Masin (Sports), /Tt establishes her savings program, 
William Favel (Vocational), Mary Jane Dunton : 
(Art Director), Sarah McC. Gorman (Production | WAKES funds available whenever she needs 
Chief), William D. Boutwell (Editor, Scholastic | them for opportunities and emergencies, 
Teacher), Lavinia Dobler (Librarian), Lucy Evan- | enables her to take care of herself 
kow (Library Research), Howard L. Hurwitz throughout life — and even provides for 
Comer Gees. retirement. Furthermore, just as in the 
en t 
G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-President and | C280 of you fellows, she y ory a grea 
Treasurer ® Don Layman, Vice-President and | deal of money by starting er program 
Director of Sales Promotion ® C. Elwood Drake, |While she's young and rates are lowest. 
Associate Director of Field Service ® Agnes | 
Laurino, Business Manager. How about the girl who intends to 
fa? - 
EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD, 1952-1953 |Marry and become a housewife? “<< be 
Miss Clara V. Broymer, Central High School, |WiSe to consider insurance, too. 
Trenton, New Jersey. will give her a feeling of independence 
Dr. Stanley €. Dimond, Professor of Education, | through the years, and, of course, may 
sea niversity. of Michigon, Ann Arbor, Mich |enable her to help her husband in time 
Miss oa BB nog elby Fig ool, of emergency or opportunity. Aside from 
Mr. Jack W. Fletcher, Tarpon Springs High | that, Jerry, I think everyone should 
School, Tarpon Springs, Florida. make some provisions to avoid becoming 
Miss Mary S. Greene, Brooklyn High School for|q burden to their loved ones. 
Homemaking, Brooklyn, New York. 
Dr. Sarah L. Miller, Simon Gratz High School, | Yes, Jerry, life insurance is 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Oscar A. Neidich, Thomas Jefferson High | wonderful property — for men or 


Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 
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School, Brooklyn, New York. |women — for young or old. But its value 
Miss Mary A. Selken, Capitol Hill Senior High | is always greatest when you buy it 
Schesl, Olichene City, Obishome. young, while you're still insurable. 
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“Housewife or career girl...life 


insurance is practically a necessity.” 
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Loads of opportunities for 


you in the exciting and 
profitable art field! If you like 
to sketch or paint, find out 

if you have valuable art talent. 
Take the famous Talent Test. 
No fee or obligation. 

Mail the coupon—TODAY. 


Advertising Artis. 
Your ability may be for 
planning and 
illustrating ad vertise- 
ments in a big agency 
Test your talent free! 


Magazine Illustrator l 
Hundreds of magazines “ 
use art work ¥7 
pay well for it, too . 
Ma you have that \ 
Kind of art talent! 


- 


TV Artist 

Important jobe for 
artista in this young, 
exciting industry 
Find out if you have 
valuable art talent 


Fashion Artist 


Think of you sketching 
atyles for magazines 
and newspapers! Test 
your talent for i 
this glamorous art field. | 


FREE TALENT TEST 





CAPITAL CITIES 


By Cloyd Orton, Cedar City (Utah) High School 


*Starred words refer to capitals of nations. 


Students are invited to 
submit original cross- 
word puzzles for pub- 
lication in Scholastic 


| Magazines. Each pur- 


| from 


| 


tle should be built 
around one subject, 
which may be drown 
History, Art, 
Science, or any other 
field of knowledge. 
Maximum about 50 
words, of which at 
least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. 
For each puzzle pub- 
lished we will pay 
$10. Entries must in- 
clude puzzle design, 
definitions, answers 
on separate sheets, 
design with answer 
filled in, and state- 
ment by student thet 
the puzzle is original 
and his own work. 
Give nome, address, 
school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, 
Senior Scholastic, 351 
Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y 


Practical jokes. 


Capital of U. S. S. R. 


is the capital of French Morocco. 


Capital of Switzerland. 
High cards 
The Almighty 


Berlin is the capital of ___ Germany. 


A jellylike substance (abbr.). 
Capital of Bulgaria. 
Obtain 


Washington, D. C., is the capital of 


peccipenn GA 
Capital of Bolivia (two words). 
Chemical symbol for tellurium 
Hasten 
Domesticated animal. 
Long walks 
Capital of Afghanistan. 
Poetic for over. 
Steal from. 
Exists 
Language of ancient Romans. 
Chemical symbol for calcium. 
Male shee p 
Inhabitants of Warsaw 
Arimec ynflict 
On top of 
Song: “My — 
Uttered 
More refined 
Donke 


mae 


10 


Ll. 
13. Couches. 
16. 
17. 

. More rational. 


Attack, assault 
More moist, 


Republican party. 
One of baseball’s Dean brothers. 


Sewell, former manager of the 
Cincinnati Reds. 


. Capital of Brazil, _____ de Janeiro. 
26. _____ is the capital of France. 

. Black. 

. Bucketlike vessel. 

. Capital of Albania. 


3. Capital of Viet Nam. 


. Forgive, excuse. 
. Glossy silk fabric. 

38. Record of a ship’s voyage. 
. Capital of Sod, 


Aviv. 


0. Capital of Egypt. 


. Taunt, ridicule. 
. Person under the care of a guardian. 


3. This vegetable comes in a 


. The earth revolves around the _____. 


50. Railroad (abbr.). 


and _—. R.R. ( abbr.) 





Answers to last week's puzzle. 
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Mail coupon today! 











is the capital of Turkey. 
England 


Capital of Czechoslovakia. 
Contests of speed. 

Cain's brother. 

Naval Air Station (abbr.), 
Knight (chess abbr 3 
Oboe (abbr.). 

Look 

9. Steep projecting rock. 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., Dept. 9582 


500 S. 4th Street, Minneapolis | 5, Minnesoto 




















Please send your Talent Test, without cost or 
obligation (PLEASE PRINT) 
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206 Chances to Win in $4575 Royal Portable Prize Contest! 


$200 CASH and ROYAL 


FIRST 
PRIZE 


(Senior Div.) 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 





Write a letter on a subject you have lots of ideas about 


“What | think about my home town” 


CREEPERS / | COULD WRITE 
ABOUT THE FOOTBALL TEAM 
THE NEW TELEVISION STATION 
HERE, OR THE ORIVERS TRAINING COURSE! 


THE COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS 
TREE, OR THE DANCES WE HAVE 
OR MY FAVORITE TEACHER 
ARE SUBJECTS / COULD CHOOSE. 








Typewriter award given only when 
entry is signed by Royal Portable dealer 


5 MORE $200 CASH PRIZES AND 
ROYAL PORTABLE PRIZES! 
200 OTHER VALUABLE CASH PRIZES! 


Hey, fellas and gals in both Senior and Junior Highs! Just 
take a look at these generous prizes in the Royal Portable 
Typewriter Prize Contest! 


103 Chances to Win in SENIOR High Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 
. . . $200 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$100 Sash & Royal Gold Portable* 
3rd Prize . $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
100 Cash Prizes $ 10 each** 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer. 
**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Royal Portable dealer. 


103 Chances to Win in JUNIOR High Division 


(7th, 8th, 9th grades) 


1st Prize 
2nd Prize . 


lst Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize : 
100 Cash Prizes 


. $100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 25 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 10 each** 


Attention, Seniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, ““What 
I Think About My Home Town” is not longer than 500 words. 


Attention, Juniors! Be sure your letter on the subject ““What 
I Think About My Home Town” is not longer than 350 words. 


Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, in ink and 
in legible handwriting or in typewriting double-spaced. To win the 
extra awards (typewriters or cash) your letter must be signed by a 
local Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN—Have you a favorite local 
charity? Here’s a real chance to tell about it in your letter! Have you 
a camera club? Do you go on camping trips? Here are swell subjects! 


Have you a local industry especially interesting to you? Here’s another 
fine subject! Js there some leading citizen who's done good in your 
town? Let’s hear about him! Do you think your high school’s just 
about the best in the world? Get going on that! What does your town 
do for servicemen? Does a group send CARE packages overseas? 
Here are two splendid subjects. 


Oh, there are millions of subjects to write about! Think of the 
good things about America, our freedom of speech, our equal justice 
under law, our elections, and then apply these ideas to what’s happen- 
ing in your home town. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 


or typewrite double-spaced on one side of paper 
only, a letter on topic, ““What I Think About My Inc., its subsidiaries 
Home Town.” In Senior Division (10th, 11th 
12th grades) letter must not exceed 500 words in 
length. In Junior Division th, 8th, 9th grades 


letter must not exceed 350 words in length 


2. Mail not later than November 17, 1952, to Royal 
Portable Contest, c/o Scho Magazine, 351 


entries as you wish. Be sure each entry is signed 


with your name, home addres me of school 


grade you are in in scho ’ he nameé therein become the proper 





3. Contest open to any junior high schoo! student 
(7th, 8th, 9th grades 
1. Write legibly in ink on one side of paper only (10th, llth, 12th grades 
except employees of Royal Typewriter Company 


and high school student 
of the United States, 


or of its advertising agen 
cies, and their families. Contest subject to all Fed- 
eral and State regulations 


4. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity 
and aptness of thought by the Reuben H. Don 
nelly Corporation. Final judging by editorial staff 
of Scholastic Magazine 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. N.Y. Submit as many Prizes are listed elsewhere in this advertisement. 


Judges’ decisions final 


Duplicate prizes awarded in case of ties. No en- 
tries returned. All entrie 
y of Royal Typewriter 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer 
**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Royal Portable dealer. 


IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today. When fin- 
ished, be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of a 
wonderful, new Royal Portable Gold Typewriter, or double 
the cash by having a local Royal Portable dealer sign your 
entry. Mail to Royal Portable Contest, Scholastic Magazine, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Put yourself in line to win 
a Royal Portable Gold Type- 
writer, the easiest - writing 
portable ever built! Or double 
the cash prize! Be sure to 
have your entry signed by a 
Royal Portable dealer! 


Company, Inc., to be used as it sees fit. 


5. To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Divisions) and of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 
each division there will be awarded one Royal 
Portable Gold Typewriter each. provided entry is 
signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type 

writer dealer. To the winners of the 100 cash 
prizes of $10 each (Senior and Junior Divisions 

will be awarded an extra $10 each, provided entry 
is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type- 
writer dealer. 

6. Top prize winners’ names will be announced in 
January 14th issue of this Magazine. All prize 
nd each will re 


contents, and ideas winners will be notified by mail 


ceive his prize before [ex 14 





Are you shrewd 
about food? 


You may be up to the minute on clothes, dancing 
and your studies, but, just for fun, see if you know 
what's cooking about food. If you know all the an- 


1. Which of these tis the least fattening? 


One slice of enriched bread is no more fattening 
than either an egg or an apple. The average caloric 
value of a slice of enriched bread is 65, an egg 75, 
an apple 80. And they all supply important nutri- 
ents you need for good health. When you are 
healthy you have more pep. You can work harder, 


play longer. Eat fruit, eggs and bread every day. 


2. At which meal should you eat bread? 


i itenri hed bre ad at every me al every « 
ind Nutrition Experts recommend 
those on reducing diets. In a recent expe 


ducted at the University of Nel 


{ 
»+ 


" total ot 230 pounds in vs 


4 » pound weight loss for 
] 


balanced, supervise ae 


Can you answer these questions about food and diets ? 


swers below—and apply them—you’re a cinch to 
have better health, more energy and, certainly, a lot 
more fun. Try your folks on them, too. 


V/s 


3. If you should ever decide to go on 
a diet, how should you choose one? 


See your doctor first and get his advice. If he ap- 
proves, follow a sensible diet, one that includes all 
foods in moderation. And, continue to eat enriched 
bread at every meal. Here’s why. Enriched bread 
supplies you with many important nutrients that 
you might not get in sufficient quantities in other 
foods. When you diet, you eat less of other foods 
— get even less of these important nutrients. So, you 
should depend more than ever on enriched bread, 


Penny for penny—enriched bread provides 
more of the things your body needs—more 
generously —than any other food 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Causes of Cheating 
Dear Editor: 

.I have formed some pretty defi 
nite opinions on the causes of cheating 

I think that in this highly competitive 
society we live in, much too much em- 
phasis is put on getting good grades. 
Childre:. have bred into them a fear of 
getting below “average” grades. 

It must be recognized that all chil 
dren cannot retain the same amount of 
knowledge, just as no two people are 
exactly alike. While students 
study until all hours of the night trying 
to get straight some chemistry formulas, 
their brothers, who merely glance at 
the page, get better grades on the test. 
[t follows that we cannot really expect 
mediocre people to receive as good 
grades as those who seem to just “take 
to a subject.” 

I also maintain that if we encouraged 
children to do their level best, instead 
of demanding impossible things from 
them, they would not need to resort to 


some 


cheating as a means of getting better 
grades. 
Helen Baker 
Friends Boarding School 
Barnesville, Ohio 


(Would placing less emphasis on 
grades help to solve the cheating prob 
lem? Or is cheating a moral problem, 
1 question of honesty or dishonesty in 
vour personal attitude? What is your 
pinion?—Editor. ) 


Thanks for the Orchids 
Dear Editor: 
During my four years of high school 
I was a faithful reader of Senior Scho- 
lastic. Now that ] have finished school 
I am still anxious to continue reading 
this educational, entertaining, and in- 
structive magazine if it is available to 
single subscribers. 
Robert A. Evans 
Piermont, N. H. 


(We appreciate the kind things you 
have said about us. Yes, the magazine 
is available. Single subscriptions, to the 


"SAY WHAT YOU PLEASE! « 


eis ‘ 





- . 


$2.00 a school 
$1.30.—Editor) 


Teacher Edition. are 
year; Student Edition 


Hands Across the Border 
Dear Editor: 

I am attending one of the biggest 
high schools in Winnipeg. Many of the 
students read your magazine, Senior 
Scholastic. It is one of the finest and 
most educational magazines published. 

I've read many interesting articles 
about soldiers fighting in Korea, what’s 
happening in Germany, the extensive 
training American soldiers are going 
through, who is running for President, 
etc. But I see nothing about Canada. 
Why? 

The few Americans I[ have met 
seemed interested in Canada. I have 
also talked to Canadians who have 
been to the United States. They have 
told me that most Americans know lit- 
tle or nothing about Canada, They ask 
you where you are from, and when you 
tell them Winnipeg, they look at you 
with a puzzled face and say, “I think 
I've heard of the place, but I’m not 
sure.” 

Canada and the United States are 
more friendly to each other than any 
other two countries in the world and 
we are proud of this fact. This is known 
by nearly everyone 

The average Canadian knows more 
about the United States than the aver- 
age American knows about Canada. 
Here are some of the reasons why I 
think so 




















The Business Education World 
“Rub out that word skunk and put in 
polecat. It sounds more dignified.” 
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Most of our magazines are published 
in the United States and from these 
magazines we obtain information. 

Practically all the motion pictures we 
see are made in your country, with 
many of them dealing with the history 
of your country. 

Some of our textbooks are American 

Our newspapers are full of what's 
happening in the U. S. 

So, as you can see, we cannot help 
but know something about our great 
neighbor to the south. 

If the Americans were to read about 
what’s been happening in Canada in 
the last ten years and what’s happening 
now, they would be astonished. Many 
large industries are being developed 
under American capital. Also, vast new 
mineral deposits now being discovered 
are giving Canada worldwide impo 
tance. 

I know that Americans think their 
country is the greatest country in the 
world and they have a right to think so 
But is it right to think only of your own 
country and forget that any other coun- 
try exists? That’s what I’m beginning 
to think about the Americans who heat 
about Canada and say, “Oh, yes, that’s 
the country to the north of ours,” and 
that’s about as far as it goes. One of the 
leading magazines published in yow 
country reported that a test was given 
in your universities, and some of the 
students didn’t know that Canada bor 
dered the United States. 

Your country, as we all know, is do 
ing a wonderful job in helping the more 
unfortunate in stopping aggression 
Canada is also doing its share. Since 
both countries are trying to stop aggres 
sion and to keep North America a free 
place in which to live, I think that the 
people of each country should try to 
know as much as they can about their 
neighbors. 

This is the only beef I have against 
your magazine. Your articles otherwise 
are tops. 

I noticed a while back you published 
an article on Canada. It was very in 
teresting but too short. I realize your 
space is limited, but you could try to 
publish an article about Canada more 
often. 

Canada will go alone in building the 
St. Lawrence Seaway if the United 
States doesn’t assist Canada in the proj- 
ect. It is vital in the defense of both 
countries, and will help in obtaining 
badly needed electrical power. 

H. Hal€arson 
Winnipeg 
Manitoba 
Canada 


(Good Neighbor Halvarson is right. 
Canada is booming. How many U. S. 
readers would like to see a weekly col 
umn of news about Canada?—Editor) 
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Disease Hunter 


Meet Dr. Clarence Cook Little, Scientist 
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wings of a strong wind, a forest fire raged through the Bar 
Harbor area. Jackson Laboratory was burned. Many of its 
valuable: animals and most of its records burned with it. 
Dr. Little watched 50 years of his life’s work wiped out in 
that many minutes. But he was undaunted. 

Two days after the fire a friend. in New York City finally 
got through to him by long distance telephone to ask if he 
was all right. 

“It was terrible,” Dr. Little said. Then he added: “I spent 
all day yesterday on our 

He explained later that he was in a hurry to rebuild be- 
cause 150 other laboratories depended upon Jackson Labo- 
ratory for mice. Otherwise these labs might suffer dangerous 
setbacks in their own research. 


plans to rebuild.” 


“I was ashamed,” he said. “We simply had to deliver.” 

What happened next showed what can be done when 
scientists work together freely. Centers which had received 
mice from Dr. Little began to send back batches of their 
descendants. In less than a year the total stock was 30,000. 
Work went on in makeshift quarters. 

And Jackson Laboratory was rebuilt. The tireless efforts 
f Dr. Little and those who believed in his work raised 
$1,000,000. The new laboratory was opened formally in 
1950. Its staff is larger than ever. The mouse population is 
180,000. 


“It's the Pioneer Spirit That Counts” 

Dr. Little is proud, too, of the pre-collegiate training 
course sponsored by the laboratory every summer. This year 
fifteen boys and eleven girls from high and prep schools in 
many states came to Bar Harbor for ten weeks to get basic 
training in scientific research. 

These students are selected competitively. Some are sug- 
gested by local organizations interested in the laboratory's 
work. Most of them expect to continue their scientific studies 
in college. Dr. Little thinks it not at all impossible that 
some of them may return one day to join the staff at Jackson 
Laboratory. 

One night I sat in his spacious living room with him and 
his lovely wife and a few of his assistants. He leaned back 
and talked about science in general. 

“It’s the pioneer spirit that counts,” he said. “This country 
was built by pioneers. Today the modern pioneers of science 
are opening new areas every day. We try to help them in 
every way we can. I hope Jackson Laboratory will always 
keep its doors open to anyone who comes with a new idea.” 

—RaLpeu CHAPMAN 
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Too fast for the fastest camera. Is today’s car, with 150 horsepower packed in its engine, too fast for our roads? 


HORSEPOWER vs. HORSE SENSE 


A pro and con discussion: Should the Federal Government prevent 


automobile manufacturers from building speedy cars? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


When an automobile traveling a mile a minute hits some 
thing solid, it has the impact of a body falling off the roof 
of a 10-story building. Automobiles are our Number One 
cause of accidental deaths 

In the 30 seconds that have elapsed since you started to 
read this page, at least one person has been injured in an 
automobile accident. Before you finish this article, another 
person will have met a tragic death 

In 1951, about a million and a half people were injured 
ind 37,000 killed in motor vehicle accidents. Since the turn 
of the century, over 1,000,000 Americans have been killed 
in auto accidents—more than all American battle deaths 
since Lexington and Concord. 

One reason for these shocking statistics is the number of 

ars in operation. Our nation’s 40,000,000 passenger auto- 
mobiles would be sufficient to give a ride to every American 
man, woman, and child at the same time. Add trucks, buses, 
fire engines, ambulances, and the total soars to 52,000,000 
motor vehicles on the roads! 

More important, howtver, as a cause of accidents, is the 
speed of which today’s autos are capable. Speed-crazy motor- 
ists can readily hit 80 miles an hour in nearly any make of 


car. More powerful models and “souped-up hot-rods” can 
do over 100. 

“Exceeding the speed limit is the greatest single cause of 
automobile deaths and injuries,” said a spokesman for the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies. Speeding is 
to blame for almost one out of every two auto deaths and 
four out of ten injuries, he estimated. 

Automobile insurance companies are seriously concerned 
They have been forced by mounting claims to raise their 
rates several times in the past few years. 

Many other people are so aroused that they want the 
Federal Government to prevent manufacturers from turning 
out speedy cars. They quote an automobile executive who 
said, “How much farther can we push this horsepower 
parade? I don’t know. But we have only started!’ 

On the other hand, spokesmen for the Automobile Man 
ufacturers Association presented their views before a Con 
gressional committee. They asked that “no drastic remedy 
for highway safety problems be attempted unless there is 
assurance that the proposed remedy can actually help in 
solving the problem.” 

Will your own car, a few years hence, be built for speeds 
under 50 mph? That all depends on what the voters and the 
lawmakers decide after hearing each side. 


YES! 


1. The swiftest and simplest way to 
enforce speed limits is to stop building 
cars that can go so fast! 


Long range plans are fine—but Amer- 
ica must act today! Tomorrow may be 
too late! 

We've given America’s 62 million 
drivers plenty of opportunity to prove 
that they can be responsible at the wheel. 


Instead, they've demonstrated they are 
completely incapable of controlling 
either themselves or their cars. They 
cannot resist the temptation to press 
down on the gas pedal, whether their 
purpose is “to get there faster” or sim- 
ply to give themselves the feeling of 
exhilaration that comes with reckless 
speed. 

Last year about 12,000,000 people 
were brought to courts for traffic and 
other auto violations. For every person 


caught speeding, dozens got away with 
it. Younger drivers are among the worst 
offenders. They cause five times as 
many fatal accidents as drivers in the 
45-to-60 age group. They force insur 
ance companies to boost rates whenever 
a driver under 25 is a family member. 

Giving drivers high-speed cars to play 
with is jst as deadly and foolish as giv- 
ing them loaded guns. We've got to stop 
producing high-speed autos. 

But it is not possible for any large 
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Or manufacturers can factory-install 
speed governors.” These devices, used 
on many trucks and Army vehicles, act 
like 2 highway patrolman crouched un- 
der the hood of your car. They auto- 
matically cut down the gas supply to the 
carburetor when a dangerous speed is 
reached. Up until that speed, you have 
ill the power you'll want or need. 

Of course, the other side argues the 
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any “built-in” speed limitations. They 
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less than three hours—not to mention 
the extra wear and tear on his car, and 
the grave risks he runs. Even the man- 
in-a-hurry should admit that a national 
speed limitation actually does him a 
favor. 

Neither will business interests be 
hurt. Many large trucking companies al- 
ready use speed governors on a volun- 
tary basis. They realize that high-speed 
driving is not a business asset. In fact, 
the high rate of accidents on the 70 mph 
Pennsylvania Turnpike has caused truck 
owners to question whether time and 
maintenance savings are worth the risk 
involved in using that fast route. One 
company, Shirks Motor Freight, Inc., 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, went so far 
as to pull all its trucks off that speed- 
way. 


4. Only the Federal Government can 
handle this job. 

Suppose that all concerned agree im- 
mediate legislation is necessary. There 
will still be those who insist that the 
states handle the whole job. But this 
would create tragic delay and confu- 
sion. Some states would have laws re- 
quiring “speed governors” and others 
would not. Moreover “governors” would 
be set at varying speeds. Drivers pass 
ing from one state to another would 
meet with entirely different traffic con- 
ditions. Some people would refuse to 
install “governors” and others would 
tamper with them. 

The only legislation that will bring 
immediate, uniform action is a Federal 
law forcing manufacturers to change 
auto design immediately, on all new cars 
coming out of the factories. Then the 
states could uniformly back this up with 
legislation foreing “governors” to be in- 
stalled on all old cars, to prevent them 
from going any faster than the Federal 
law has specified. 


5. The Federal Government has the 
constitutional power to pass this law. 

The so-called “commerce clause” of 
the Constitution says: “The Congress 
shall have power . . . to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes.” 

Under this provision of the supreme 
law of the land, Congress can prevent 
the interstate shipment of harmful 
goods, such as opium or unhealthful 
foods. Speedy cars are harmful to the 
public, and the Supreme Court would 
probably decide that a law governing 
their rate of speed is constitutional. 

If there is any doubt that Congress 
lacks this power under the Constitution, 
our lawmakers can amend the Consti- 
tution, as we did when we wanted a 
national “prohibition” law forbidding 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 


liquor. 











NO! 


1. The situation is not nearly as bad 
as people think. 

It is true that in 1951 there were 20 
times as many deaths due to motor- 
vehicle accidents as there were in 1910! 
But we had more than 112 times as 
many vehicles on our roads. Our far- 
flung network of highways has reached 
the staggering total of three million 
miles. Our millions of vehicles are 
traveling farther and more often than 
ever before. 

When we examine death rates, we 
have to regard the figures in the light 
of this increased vehicular travel. Actu- 
ally, from 1941 to 1951 the death rate 
per each 100,000,000 miles of travel 
has gone down 37 per cent! 


2. Cars don’t cause accidents—drivers 
do. 

“We have no complaint about the 
machines—it’s the people who run 
them,” said a spokesman for the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Compa- 
nies. High speeds are dangerous only in 
case of a sudden tire blow-out, or failure 
of steering gear or brakes. But these 
account for only a tiny fraction of fatal 
accidents. 

According to a National Safety 
Council report, most fatal accidents oc- 
cur when drivers are going too fast for 
road conditions, traffic, weather, curves, 
etc. Even 20 mph can be too fast on 
glare ice. In fact, the Cornell University 
Committee for Transportation Safety 
finds that more than 60 per cent of fatal 
accidents involved impact speeds of 40 
mph or less. 

The Harvard School of Public Health 
has discovered evidence that inattention 
and taking chances are the chief causes 
of accidents. Next comes lack of psy- 
chological or physical fitness. 

Can any Federal law put common 
sense into a reckless motorist’s thick 
skull, prevent people from drinking be- 
fore they take the wheel, or cure “acci- 
dent prone” people? Is there any guar- 
antee that artificially reduced speeds 
will materially lessen the number of 
accidents? The answer is No! 


3. Proposed changes in design are 
either inefficient, impractical, or unsafe. 
They might make the situation worse 
instead of better! 

Gear ratios of your car can be re- 
duced, so that it would be running at 
about the equivalent of the existing 
“second speed.” But it would cost you a 
fortune in gasoline and would shorten 
the life of your car engine by more than 
half! It means your engine “turns over” 
two or three times as often for every 
mile! 

Building smaller, less powerful en- 
gines would not cut down speed greatly, 
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How’s Business? 


Pro Side: Lives mean more than minutes. 
Con Side: We need more driver education. 


Even the old 4-cylinder models, could 
easily do 60, and a lot more downhill. 

The additional horsepower in modern 
cars was not put there to add speed, 
says T. J. Carmichael, in charge of test- 
ing at the General Motors Proving 
Ground, but to provide safety and econ- 
omy. “Maximum speed ability of even 
the fastest of modern automobiles has 
not actually been increased more than 
10 per cent over the past 10 to 15 
years.” What this added horsepower 
achieves is faster “pick-up” or accelera- 
tion. Higher powered cars can accel- 
erate from 10 mph in only half the time 
required by older. automobiles. 

As for “speed governors,” here’s what 
T. M. Boate, Manager of the Accident 
Prevention Department of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Inurance Compa- 
nies, said: “I’ve never seen a governor 
that works satisfactorily in a passenger 
automobile from a safety point of view!” 

Another expert said, “Tests showed 
that an automobile governed with a 
mechanical device required as much as 
twice as long a time to pass another 
vehicle, and had to have nearly three- 
quarters of a mile clear roadway be- 
tween it and any vehicle approaching 
from the opposite direction. Primarily, it 
is this aspect that makes them unsafe.” 


4. Federal action is unnecessary. The 
states are already taking effective steps. 

Nobody can legislate good driving. It 
is a matter of intensive education, to 
build mechanical skills and mental atti- 
tudes. Our nation is buckling down to 
this challenge and is pinning its hopes 
on the new generation of drivers, now 
in high school. 
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One-third of all eligible high school 
drivers now receive some kind of in- 
struction in safe driving. They have 40 
to 60 per cent fewer accidents than un- 
trained drivers. 

The National Education Association, 
insurance companies, and _ business 
groups are backing this program for 
driver education in high schools. School- 
industry cooperation may soon. make 
safe driving courses a regular part of 
every high school curriculum. 

Through the Advertising Council, 
business firms sponsor safety advertise- 


_ ments all over the country. Many uni- 


versities engaged in research are ferret- 


* ing out the basic causes of accidents. 


More than 2,500 delegates from various 
states attended a Highway Safety Con- 
ference last year in Washington. They 
urged more research, more control over 
drivers with bad accident records, more 
safety features in automobiles. And the 
accident rate per million miles of travel 
is falling off sharply! 


5. If the Federal Government really 
wants to help, it can do so by allowing 
the states to keep their citizens’ taxes, 
so the states can use the money for bet- 
tér roads and more patro/men! 

The states could reduce accidents a 
great deal if they had more money for 
improving highways and for hiring more 
highway patrolmen. 

Our 1920 highways are simply not 
good enough for 1952 cars. The Satur- 
day Evening Post notes, “Roads are get- 
ting worse instead of better!” The 
Goodyear Rubber Company comments 
acidly, “Sufficient modern, multi-lane 
expressways, designed for heavy traffic, 
would cost only a part of the huge toll 
in wasted time, wasted gasoline . . 
and traffic accident deaths.” Safety men 
say that more patrolmen and tougher 
law enforcement would save at least 
10,000 lives this year and prevent in- 
juries to 250,000! 

Why don't the states have more 
money to do these things? For the same 
reason they don’t have more money to 
boost teachers’ salaries! The Federal 
Government is taking most of the taxes! 

In 1932 the Federal Government 
took less than a quarter of the total tax 
bill, and the states and local govern- 
ments used the rest. Today Wash- 
ington takes almost three-quarters! 

The states and their citizens get back 
some of the money they've paid out in 
Federal taxes. But not enough! For ex- 


“ample, in 1951, more than $660,000,- 


000 went to Washington in Federal gas 
and oil taxes. Only about $400,000,000 
came back to the states as grants-in-aid 
for highways. 

Let the states keep their citizens’ 
taxes. Then they'll build better high- 
ways with better supervision. And the 
automobile problem would really get 
solved in short order! 
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Troubles Plague the Ancient 
Land of the Pharaohs 


GYPT, the world’s oldest kingdom, 
has the world’s youngest king—a 
monarch who is, literally, still in 

rompers. 

Eight-months-old King Ahmed Fuad 
1] became the nominal ruler of the 
6,000-year-old kingdom last July. It was 
the result of a swift, bloodless revolu- 
tion which unseated his father, Farouk 
|, from the throne. 

Leader of the revolt—and the new 
strong man” of Egypt—is Major Gen- 
eral Mohammed Naguib, 51, a thrice- 
wounded veteran of Egypt's unsuccess- 
ful war with Israel in 1948. 

Master-planned months in advance 
by Naguib and a group of young army 
officers, the revolution came off with 


split-second precision. At dawn on 


Egypt's new “strong man,’ Gen. Moham- 
med Naguib (right), army commander- 
in-chief, ousted King Farouk from throne. 
At left is Aly Maher, former premier. 


Wednesday, July 23, Naguib proclaimed 
himself commander-in-chief of the 
army and promptly dispatched troops 
and tanks to surround the royal palace 
and government buildings. By noon, he 
forced the resignation of the Farouk- 
appointed Premier Hilaly Pasha and 
installed his own supporter, Aly Maher 
Pasha, in that post. 

(On Sept. 7, in an effort to speed up 
land and other reforms, Gen. Naguib 
ousted Aly Maher. He took over the pre- 
miership and organized a new cabinet.) 

Then, securely in the driver's seat, 
Naguib next moved against Farouk. On 
Saturday, July 26, he ordered the king 
to abdicate in favor of his infant son. 
He gave Farouk exactly six hours to 
get out of the country. 


Real Causes of the Crisis 
In a nationwide broadcast General 
Naguib told the Egyptians that the pri- 
mary purpose of his coup was to clean 
nationally, to eliminate govern- 
mental graft and palace intrigue. “Cor- 
| bribery,” he declared, “were 
isons for our failure in the 
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The Sphinx Speaks ° 


First let us review briefly the long 
history of Egypt. This ancient kingdom 
has had the longest continuous recorded 
history of any present-day nation. It 
dates back to about 4,000 B. C.—almost 
6,000 years! 

At the height of her power (about 
1,500 B. C.), Egypt was the cultural 
and commercial center of the Mediter- 
ranean world. In the centuries that fol- 
lowed, the country was ravaged by 
wars. It was conquered successively by 
the Persians, the Macedonians (under 
Alexander the Great), the Romans, and 
in the 16th century A. D. by the Otto 
man Turks. Even Napoleon's armies oc- 
cupied the land for three years—from 
'798 to 1801. 

The important thing to remember is 
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Egypt's ancient glory—Mask of polished 
gold and precious stones covered head 
and shoulders of King Tutankhamen (died 
1358 B.C.) when tomb was opened in 
1923, in the fabulous Valley of the Kings. 








that through all these conquests Egypt 
has retained its national identity> and 
always remained a definite geographic 
unit. A Moslem nation, it was converted 
to that faith shortly after the death of 
Mohammed. 

Egypt remained part of the Turkish 
Empire until World War I, when Britain 
declared a protectorate over the coun- 
try. (The British had really been in 
effective control since 1882.) This pro- 
tectorate was abolished on February 28, 
1922, and the independent kingdom of 
Egypt was proclaimed under Fuad I, 
grandfather of the present infant-king. 
However, the British at the time re- 
served certain rights for themselves— 
the protection of the Suez Canal and 
the defense of Egypt from foreign 
attack. 

The Egypt of today covers an area of 
386,000 square miles (about one and a 
half times the area of Texas) and is 
inhabited by 20,000,000 people, of 
whom nine-tenths are Mohammedans. 


The Internal Crisis 
Egypt, the ancient kingdom, is 
plagued by ancient ills—poverty, dis- 
ease, and ignorance. 


Poverty 

The principal industry of Egypt is 
agriculture. Fully 70 per cent of the 
people live off the soi]. But good soil is 
scarce in Egypt. Only three and a half 
per cent of the total land area is arable. 
The rest is mostly desert. The arable 
area consists of the Nile valley and 
delta. On this narrow strip of territory 


dwell 95 per cent of Egypt's 20,000,000 
people. 

The chief cash crop is cotton, of 
which Egypt is the fifth largest pro 
ducer in the world. Cotton accounts for 
nearly 80 per cent of the country’s 
exports. 

Not only is good land scarce, but 
most of it is controlled by a small group 
of absentee owners. One-tenth of one 
per cent of the population own nearly 
60 per cent of the land. More than 75 
per cent of those engaged in agriculture 
are either landless or own tiny plots less 
than half an acre in size. 

The structure of Egyptian society is 
still largely feudal. At the top of the 
social pyramid are the royal family, the 
nobles, the large landowners, and the 
few wealthy industrialists. These groups 
share—and dispute—power. At the bot- 
tom are the millions of fellahin—the 
landless peasants who have known only 
grinding poverty and_back-breaking 
toil. The average earnings of an Egyp- 
tian fellah are 20 cents a day! 

According to the American Geo- 
graphical Society, “For the fellah, life 
is hard. His tools are those of his ances- 
tors—the hoe, the wooden plow, the 
hand sickle, and the threshing board. 
His dwelling is a crude, flygnfested, 
two-room mud hut sheltering family, 
water buffalo, and chickens alike. He 
owns little clothing and knows few 
comforts.” 

Disease 

Egypt is literally a sick nation. Three 

out of every four Egyptians are afflicted 
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Neor Egypt's famous Valley of the 
Kings, where 60 Egyptian pharaohs were 
buried with treasures of gold and jewels 
amidst fabulous splendor, stands the great 
temple of Luxor. A wall of the temple is 
covered with inscriptions commemorating 
historical events of the reign of Amen- 
hotep Ill, who ruled in the 14th century 
B.C. 











with disease—notably hookworm, tuber- 
culosis, and malaria. These sicknesses 
sap the strength of the people and 
lower their efficiency and labor pro- 
ductivity. Yet in all of Egypt, with 
20,000,000 population, there are only 
4,500 doctors and 35,000 hospital beds. 
Little wonder that Egypt's death rate 
is three times higher than that of the 
United States. 

Ignorance 

Wherever there is widespread pov- 
erty there is also disease and ignorance. 
They invariably go together. Only one 
Egyptian in five can read and write. 
Though the government has built about 
5,000 schools in the last 30 years, there 
still aren’t enough to go around. Only 
half of the children of school age attend 
school. 

Underneath the unrest in Egypt is the 
long-pent-up discontent of the masses 
of people with their poverty and misery. 
Neither former King Farouk nor the 
ruling Wafd party had done much to 
improve the lot of the common people. 
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Europe to E. Asia via Suez Canal 
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Senior Scholastic map by Robert Winslow 


Map of Middle East shows how Great Britain's lifeline could be cut if control of Suez Canal passed into hostile hands. 
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In shadow of the pyramids a peasant raises water for his fields from the Nile. 


Falukas, sailing ships of 
olden days, are still used 
today for carrying cargo 
down the green, muddy 
waters of the Nile River. 
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Most agriculture in Egypt today is primitive. Grain is still winnowed by hand. 


Instead, they tried to channel the re- 
sentment of the masses away from them- 
selves. They made “scapegoats” of all 
foreigners but particularly of the British. 
And this brings us to Egypt's quarrel 
with Britain. 


The External Crisis 


e 


To begin with, a treaty of alliance 
was signed between Britain and Egypt 
in 1936. This treaty, which was to run 
until 1956, gave Britain the right to 
maintain 10,000 troops and 400 planes 
in the Suez area to guard the Canal. 
The British were also permitted to move 
troops over Egyptian territory in the 
event of war or in the event of the 
threat of war. 

The Suez Canal has been called the 
‘lifeline of the British Empire.” It is a 
103-mile-long artificial waterway con- 
necting the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea (see map on p. 13). It was opened 
for navigation on November 17, 1869. 
The canal is operated by a private com- 
pany, in which the British government 
owns nearly half the stock. It handles 
ibout 55,000,000 tons of shipping each 
vear between Europe and the Middle 
ind Far East. 

Of the total tonnage that passes 
through the Suez, only thfee-tenths of 
one per cent is of Egyptian origin. Thus 
the impact of the canal on the domestic 
economy of Egypt is comparatively very 
slight 

\side from its economic importance, 
the Suez Canal is of vast military value. 
Strategists regard it as the core of the 
Western world’s defense system in the 
Mediterranean basin. It enables the 
Western naval powers to shift large 
numbers of troops with a great saving 
4 time from the West to the Orient. 
rhe canal, for example, shortens the sea 
route from Great Britain to India by 
some 5,000 miles. 


Dispute Over the Sudan 


Then there is the issue of the Sudan. 
In the treaty of 1936, Britain and Egypt 
iso’ reaffirmed a pact made in 1899 
which provided for a joint rule—a “con- 
doeminium’—over the Sudan by Britain 
ind Egypt. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan has an 
wea of 967,500 square miles (about 
one-fourth the size of Europe) and a 
population of 7,500,000 (less than that 
of New York City The northern part 
of the country is a continuation of the 
Libyan Desert. But the southern region 
is fertile and abundantly watered. 
Nearly all of the cuuntry lies within the 
tropics and has an extremely hot cli- 
mate. The Sudan is the principal source 
of the world’s supply of gum arabic. It 
also produces about 75,000 tons of cot- 


ton a vear 





Most of the Sudanese are said to be 
opposed to either British or Egyptian 
rule. They want complete independ- 
ence. In the elections to the legislative 
assembly, held on November 16, 1948 
the Sudan Independence party received 
i majority of the votes 

It is the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 
1936—with its provisions covering the 
Suez and the Sudan—that is at the base 
of the quarrel between Egypt and Great 
Britain. Since the end of World War II, 
the Egyptian government, under the 
pressure of extreme nationalist elements 
has been demanding that the British 
withdraw all their troops from the Suez 
irea and hand over the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan to Egypt. 

The British were willing to work out 
some sort of joint defense of the canal 
with Egypt. But they refused to recall 
their troops from there or to yield con 
trol of the Sudan to the Egyptians. The 
sritish insisted that the Sudan be per 
mitted to attain home-rule. After that 
the Sudanese themselves should decide 
whether they want to join Egypt or 
become independent. 

Finally, on October 15, 1951, the 
Egyptian Parliament—in a surprise move 

voted to cancel the Treaty of 1936 
and proclaimed Farouk “King of Egypt 
and the Sudan. 


Proposed Middle East Command 


This was followed the same day by 
rejection of a new offer made by the 
United States, Britain, France, and 
Turkey. The offer, briefly, was an invi- 
tation to Egypt to join these four powers 
in establishing a military organization 
for the defense of the Middle East 
against Communist aggression 

Under the proposed plan, a Middle 
East Command would be set up. This 
would be closely linked with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
Egypt would be an equal partner. The 
lefense of the Suez Canal would no 
longer be the responsibility of Britain 
alone. It would become the joint task 
of the five partner nations. 

This offer was turned down by Egypt. 
In the months that followed there were 
widespread anti-British riots throughout 
the country, with heavy casualties. But 
the British troops stayed on and are still 
guarding the Suez Canal. 

These, then, are the problems con- 
fronting the new government—(a) the 
long-overdue social and economic re- 
forms at home and (b) a settlement of 
the Suez-Sudan dispute with Britain. 
How these problems are met may de- 
cide the fate not only of Egypt but of 
the entire Middle East. 

One thing seems certain, the ancient 
land of the Pharaohs has now reached 
an important turning point in its 6,000- 


vear-old history 
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These girls will be teachers. Four out of five Egyptians cannot read and write. 


Egyptian cavalrynien on 
camels patrol the desert 
between Cairo and Suez. 
Naguib charges corrup- 
tion weakened army. 
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Armed British troops stand guard along the Suez Canal as a tanker steams 
through. The canal is 103 miles long, connects the Mediterranean and Red Sea. 
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The cost of living hits a new peak 
as prices and wages rise together 
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“Naturally I’m Still Here.” 


crease in the amount of goods pro- 
duced. And most likely there would 
also be a decrease in the price. 
Inflation usually occurs at a time 
when a nation is trying to build its mil- 
itary During such a period, 
the government is spending billions of 
dollars on armaments. Much of this 
money eventually reaches the hands of 
consumers in the form of wages. But 
the goods produced with this money 
ire guns, ammunition, and other mil- 
itary equipment, instead of the cloth- 
ing, food, homes, and other consumer 
goods that consumers want to 
buy. As a result, there is more spend- 
able money than there are consumable 
goods. As 


spend this surplus money, prices begin 


defenses 


these 


soon as consumers try to 


to rise 


The Inflationary Spiral 
During World War II, great amounts 


t money were put into our economic 
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bloodstream through Government pur- 
chases of war materials. During the 
depression of the 1930s many pro- 
ducers of consumer goods had been 
either shut down or operating at less 
than capacity production. So some of 
this new money went to stimulating an 
increased output of consumer goods. 

However, consumer goods manufac 
turing was soon limited because there 
were shortages of essential raw mate- 
rials. As a result, much of this addi- 
tional money could not be spent. Some 
of it did, in fact, go toward increasing 
the prices of available goods, despite 
government imposed price controls and 
rationing of available goods. Prices in 
the U.S. rose almost 20 per cent during 
World War II. But much of this surplus 
money went. into savings and bonds. 
Therefore, prices didn’t go up nearly 
is much as they might have. 

In 1946, after the war, many con- 
sumers went on a big buying spree. 
They spent what they had saved during 
the war and even went into debt in 
order to buy such goods as automobiles, 
electrical appliances, and houses. This 
great unleashing of stored-up dollars 
raised prices, even though output also 
increased tremendously. As __ prices 
climbed, wage earners demanded and 
received more pay. And with this ad- 
ditional money, they bought more 
goods, caused prices to rise farthe 
then received still higher wages, and 
so on, 

This continuous process of highe1 
prices followed by higher wages fol 
lowed by still higher prices on up the 
scale is what economists call the infla- 
tionary spiral. One thing leads to an- 
other. Some people claim that wage 
increases cause price increases. Others 
say it is the other way around. It’s like 
the chicken and the egg. It’s impossible 





to say which came first, but it is quite 
obvious that they are directly related 
Some economists feel that as long as 
production continues to climb, a mild 
inflation the economy. The 
ly people |} he inf ! 
mly people hurt by the inflation, they 
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Inflation After ‘‘Korea”’ 

The country was doing well in 1950 
Then at midyear, the Korean war broke 
out and some consumers felt that the 
new war would mean new controls and 
shortages. They began buying every 
thing they could lay their hands on. By 
this time wartime savings were spent, 
much of this Korea 
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It is clear that in that year credit 
played a major role in the consumer's 
supply of purchasing power. But it 
doesn’t necessarily mean that we have 
become a nation of spendthrifts. If one 
family bought a house and borrowed 
$7,000 on a mortgage loan in order to 
other families may 
debts at all 
would 


pay for it, nineteen 
not have contracted any 
Yet the for all 
be $350 each 

As 1950 drew to a close, the national 
toward 
creased defense production. 
output continued, but because of short 
iges of steel, aluminum, copper, and 
other vital materials, production of such 
goods as autos and appliances was cut 
down, though not cut out completely 

The annual national income, or total 
of wages, dividends, and profits, has 
passed the $300,000.000,000 mark. But 
more than $60,000,000,000 of that 
came from the production of war ma- 
that add nothing to consumer 
goods. Another $7.000,000,000 
from goods shipped abroad as foreign 
iid. As a result, an inflationary gap of 
around: $70,000,000,000 a year has been 
expenditures 
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Civilian 
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One branch of OES, the Wage Stabil 
ization Board (WSB), was put in 
charge of jvage controls. Another 
branch, the Office of Price Stabilization 

OPS), took control of the other side 
the inflationary spiral, prices. In ad 
dition, the Federal Reserve Board put 
back into effect two wartime credit con 
trols covering installment buying and 
home purchases. The object of these 
credit controls was to prevent rapid 
increases in the amount of new pur 
chasing power that came into the sys 
tem 

Since consumer production continued 
at a high level along with military pro 
duction, the restrictions of World Wat 
Il were not felt to be necessary. The 
controls were not made strong enough 
to do more than slightly curb infla 
tionary trends. Prices are allowed to 
rise in order to maintain pre-Korea 
profit margins and also to cover in 
creased costs. Wages are permitted to 
rise with the cost of living or to keep 
pace with other industries and areas 
Before Congress adjourned this sum 
mer, it ended consumer credit controls 
while continuing the weak price and 
wage controls. 

Critics have argued both sides ol 
the controls question. Some have said 
that controls are not strong enough, and 
that unless they are extended through 
out the economy, we will have a run 
away inflation. This rapid 
spiral of wage and price increases to 
the point where savings and fixed in 
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money—without any need for controls. 

However, some people point to the 
latest figure for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics cost-of-living index as evi- 
dence that the inflation has not halted. 
The July 15 figure reached the all-time 
high of 190.8 


Cost-of-Living Jndex 


In order to understand what that fig- 
ure means, we have to know what an 
index is and what it measures. An index 
is a series of numbers used for compar- 
ing movements of prices, wages, or any 
other changeable thing you may want 
to measure. The base—the price or 
wage level against which you are com- 
paring—is called 100. The base period 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost- 
of-living index is the years 1935 to 
1939. The average cost of living during 
that period is said to be equal to 100. 
The 1935-1939 period was chosen as 
a base because it was considered to be 
representative of “normal” living stand- 
before World War II. 
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The average was found for all families 
and given the value of 100. 

Each month, the bureau makes sur- 
veys in these same cities to find the cur- 
rent prices of goods included in the 
index and then comes up with a total 
which is compared with the base period 
ot 100. 

In this latest report, the figure 190.8 
neans that the total basket of food, 
clothing, shelter, and other expenses 
was 90.8 per cent higher than the aver- 

ge price for these same items in the 
1935 to 1939. 

the standard of living of 
income families has been 
changing. They are now spending 
money regularly on such things as tele- 
vision, frozen orange juice, and home- 
permanent hair-wave kits. So the bu- 
reau has been revising its index to in- 
clude these changing standards, Some- 
time next year it plans to put into opera- 
index. 
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How Can We Combat It? 


It is almost a certainty that there 
will be at least a little inflation as long 
as we are engaged in defense produc- 
tion and are aiding our allies. Econo- 
mists do not agree on how to combat it 
or whether it is completely bad. 

On the one hand, there is the belief 
that rising prices stimulate production 
and help maintain full employment. On 
the other hand, the dangers of runaway 
inflation will always exist, Ind all ex- 
perts agree that some effort must be 
made to prevent it from occurring. 

The means curbing 


inflation include 


suggested for 


runaway raising taxes 


to take away more of the excess put 
chasing power (a very unpopular move 


in election years), restricting credit to 


* ] 
the inflationary gap from he 


prevent 
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coming larger, and increasing the pro- 


duction of consumer goods to reduc« 
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Permanent Truce Talks? 


While the Korean war-that- 
isn’t-war grows fiercer, the 
peace-talks-that-bring-no-peace 
prepared to settie down for the 
winter in new quarters. 

Talks aimed at ending the Korean 
war have been under way since a 
year ago July in a tent at Panmun- 
jom, central Korea. Apparently the 
Communists intend to dig in on the 
“truce front” for a long stay. Last 
month they built a permanent-look- 
ing house of wood-covered straw 
mats, with a concrete foundation. It 
will be the new “home” for the seem- 
ingly endless “peage” talks. 

Not far from the truce conference 
site, the Communists hurled bloody 
attacks at a height which Americans 
nicknamed “Bunker Hill.” “Capitol 
Hill,” near the center of the 155-mile- 
long battlefront, and “Heartbreak 
Ridge” on the east, were targets of 
other Red drives this month. Sup- 
porting the attacks were the heaviest 
artillery barrages ever unleashed by 
the Communists in Korea. 

In the air, Communist jet planes 
challenged the United Nations in 
large numbers—but with little suc- 
cess. U. N. fliers claimed a series of 
clean-cut victories in dog fights high 
in the sky. 

Operating from a U. N. fleet of 200 
vessels, U. S. carrier-based planes 
staged their biggest single-handed 
raid of the war this month. They 
wrecked a Red oil refinery only 12 
miles from the border of Russian 
Siberia 

The bitter toll of two years of war 
is reflected in the latest “figures on 
casualties. The U. N. lists its losses 
in killed, wounded, and missing. at 
384,609 up to late last month. The 
Republic of Korea (South Korea) 


Understanding 


the Ay a\te 


counts 37,167 dead, and the U. S., 
18,301. Total U. S. casualties are 
116,252. The U. N. estimates Com- 
munist casualties at 1,623,404. 


Iran’s Oil Troubles 


A new offer has been made to 
Iran to settle her oil dispute with 
Britain. Again tran turned down 
the offer. 

The quarrel started in March, 
1951, when the Iranian government 
took possession of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company. This cofnpany, which 
had the sole right to take oil from 
the rich oil fields of southern Iran, 
is British-owned. 

British-American efforts at a settle- 
ment were made in 1951 but failed. 
President Truman and_ Britain’s 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
made another offer last month. They 
proposed: (A) that Iran and Britain 
confer again in an effort to settle 
their dispute; (B) that they let the 
World Court decide how much is 
owing to the British for the seized 
property. In return, Britain pledged 
to buy whatever oil Iran still has in 
storage. The U. S. promised Iran a 
$10,000,000 loan. 

But Iran’s Premier, Mohammed 
Mossadegh, insists it is up to Lranian 
courts to decide how much Iran owes 
Britain. 

What’s Behind It: Many observers 


believe there are still “loopholes” 





Wide World photo 


“WORLD'S BEST DOUBLES TEAM 

a few years from now.” That’s what 
sports writers are saying about these 17- 
year-ok] Australians, Kenneth Rosewall 
(left) and Lewis Hoad. They do all 
right in singles, too! In the U.S. tennis 
championships at Forest Hills, N. Y., 
this month, Rosewall beat Vic Seixas, 
top ranking U.S. player and captain of 
our Davis Cup team, and Hoad defeated 


Art Larsen, 1950 U.S. champion. Frank 


Australia, who later 
beat Hoad, won the title. Another 17- 
year-old, Maureen Connolly of San 
Diego, Calif., is women’s champion for 
the second straight year. 


Sedgman, also of 


open for further negotiation. Mos- 
sadegh, they say, is trying to drive 
a hard bargain. He knows that the 
West fears Russia—Iran’s next-door 
neighbor—may grab Iran to get the 
rich Iranian oil fields. Mossadegh 
may be using this threat of commu- 
nism to try to win greater concessions 
from Britain. United States aims are: 
(1) to keep Iran from falling into 
Communist clutches; (2) to get 
Iran's oil flowing again to the free 
world. 


A Real “Magic Carpet” 


The United States Air Force un- 
rolled a “‘magic carpet’ all the 
way from Lebanon to Arabia. 

Once in his life, every Moslem— 
if he wants to be sure of going to 
Paradise after death—is supposed to 
go on a pilgrimage to Mecca. This 
city, in western Saudi Arabia, is the 
birthplace of Mohammed, founder 
of the Moslem religion. The annual 
pilgrimage opens officially on the 
eighth day of the month that Mos- 
lems call Dhu-Hijja. The Moslem be- 
lieves his blessings will be multiplied 
seven times over if he makes his 
pilgrimage when it starts on a Fri 
day. This year the festival began on 
Friday. 

Until this year, King Ibn Saud of 
Saudi Arabia taxed each Moslem $53 
to enter his country for the pilgrim- 
age. Now his income from companies 
drilling oil in Arabia brings him all 
the money he wants. So Ibn Sand 
cancelled the tax. With the cost of 
the trip reduced, thousands more 
Moslems than usual wanted to make 
the pilgrimage this year. Most of the 


pilgrims were well along in years 
Often they used their life savings 
for the holy journey. 


Beirut, Lebanon, is one of the 
chief way-stations on the 
Mecca. The three Middle 
air lines which serve Lebanon were 
swamped with pilgrims. Thousands 
were stranded in Beirut, 800 miles 
trom Mecca. 

Harold B. Minor, the U. S. Minis- 
ter in Lebanon, got on the phone. 


road to 
Eastern 
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He told the State Department that 
the U. S. had a chance to win fric nds 
in the Moslem world. Within hours 
the Air Force sent 13 great transport 
planes to Lebanon and started flying 
the pilgrims from Beirut to Jidda, 
Saudi Arabia, the nearest airport to 
Mecca. Jidda is 40 miles from Mecca 
But the airmen couldn't land in Mec- 
Mosk ms 
Christians as infidels 
wh the hol places 

The emergency airlift operated 1S 
iours a day. Saudi Arabia delayed 
the start of the pilgrimage so that 
the last plane load from Beirut could 
make it. The Air Force brought in a 
total of 3.763 pilgrims. Prayers for 
the U. S.—even though nearly all 
Americans are “infidels”-—were said 
by Moslems throughout the Middle 
East 

What's Behind It: Resentment 
igainst the U. S. has increased in the 
Middle East as nationalism has 
grown in Iran, Egypt, and neighbor- 
ing countries. Observers the 
good will created by the airlift offset 
much of the ill will which has de- 
veloped. 

Many Moslems—especially in the 
Arab League countries that fought 
Israel in the 1948 war in Palestine— 
think the U. S. gave too much aid to 
during that war. A Beirut 
newspaper commented that, while 
the U. S. had given Israel material 
aid, it has now given Arabs spiritual 
gift than 


a because the consider 
who cannot 


ippro 


said 


Israel 


iid—“a far greater was 


} 
riven Israel 


It’s a Smaller World! 


A London newspaper headline 


said: “‘Jet flies Atlantic before 
lunch and is back for tea.“’ 

That is the 
a British plane made aviation 
history August 26. A Canberra bomb 
er, powered by two jet engines, left 
Aldergrove Field in Northern Lre- 
land at 6:35 a. m., British time. Four 
hours and 34 minutes later, the plane 


in a nutshell story of 


how 


roared in for a landing at Gander, 
Newfoundland. The three crew mem- 
bers had lunch while their plane was 
refueled. Then they zoomed back to 
Aldergrove in just three hours and 
25 minutes. They got home at 4:35 
p. m.—tea time. 

It was the first round-trip crossing 
of the Atlantic within 24 hours. The 
plane was in the air seven hours and 
59 minutes. Counting the stop at 
Gander, the trip took 10 hours. 


On the west-bound flight, the 
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United Press photo 
AN ORIENTAL FLAVOR is provided for 
Washington, D. C., by the first genuine 
Moslem mosque ever built in the United 
States. Shown taking a look at the con- 
struction project is Miss Musarrat Jahan 
Temuri of Pakistan, a student at North- 
western University in Illinois. There are 
only a few thousand Moslems in the 
U. S., but the number is growing as stu- 
dents, U. N. workers, and diplomats 
come here from Moslem lands of south- 
ern Asia and northern Africa. 


bomber almost out-raced the sun. 
The plane took off from Ireland just 
at sunrise—and landed at Gander 
just after sunrise. 

The English Electric Company, 
vhich manufactures the Canberra, 
said the transatlantic trip showed 
that the plane could attack long- 
range targets. It was originally in- 
tended as a night bomber. 


Out of This World? 


“Space cadets”’ would have felt 
right at home this month in Stutt- 
gart, West Germany. 

Two hundred scientists met there 
to talk about how to get off the 
earth. The gathering was the Inter- 
national Congress of Astronautics. 
Astronautics is a word that has to 
do with travel through space—to the 
planets, perhaps even to other worlds 
in other solar systems. 

The astronauts were looking for 
answers to three big questions: 

(1) How can: we get free of the 
earth's gravity? 

The farthest that a man-made ob- 
ject has ever gotten away from the 
earth is the 250-mile-high flight of 


a U. S. Army rocket. That flight just 
nicked the edge of interplanetary 
space. 

Scientists say that a rocket or space 
ship would have to take off at a 
speed of 15,000 miles an hour in 
order to break away from the clutch 
of the earth’s gravity. In World Wai 
Il, German scientists drew plans for 
a two-step rocket. They believed it 
would reach a speed of 2,500 miles 
an hour after the firing of the first 
rocket, and that the firing of the 
second rocket would raise the speed 
to 6,000 miles an hour. The rocket 
was never built. 

Astronauts look hopefully toward 
atomic energy to provide the drive 
for conquest of gravity. At Stuttgart, 
two Germans discussed a plan for 
carrying a four-step rocket eight miles 
high in a jet-propelled airplane. The 
plane would launch the rocket into 
space. Then the four rocket firings, 
one a short time after the other. 
would build up terrific speed. This 
rocket would be 105 feet long and 24 
feet in diameter—the space ship of 
the future. To haul it into the air. 
the Germans said, they would need 
a plane with a 225-foot wing spread. 
and 240 feet in length. This is longer 
than any plane ever built. 

Nobody knows how the human 
body would stand the jerk of being 
flung into space at 15,000 miles per 
hour! 

(2) How can we manage “house- 
keeping” in the weightless atmosphere 
of an interspace ship, on a flight that 
may last weeks—even years? 

Dr. Wernher von Braun, Nazi Ger- 
many’s top rocket expert, who now 
is working on rocket problems for 
the United States, raised these prob- 
lems: 

“How can you boil anything, if 
water won't stay in contact with the 
bottom of the pot? Drinking is an- 
other problem. So is washing one’s 
hands without getting one’s clothes 
sopping wet.” 

Other questions raised by Dr. von 
Braun were: What kind of life- 
saving devices will be needed for 
those who have to abandon a space 
ship in trouble? What are the effects 
of weightlessness (since there is no 
pull of gravity) on human beings? 
What pressures from the magnetism 
of other planets may affect humans? 
How-—in a space ship’s vacuum—can 
the human body get rid of the 29 
poisons given off by breathing, per- 
spiration, etc.? 

(3) How can we build and operate 








an “artificial moon” a few thousand 
miles from Mother Earth? 

Such man-made moons would be 
service stations for travelers of fu- 
ture space-lanes en route to Mars, 
Venus, and points beyond. It might 
also be the site for a TV station for 
the entertainment of mere earthlings. 
Who would this satellite? 
Would it the country 
which launched it? 


Chile’s New Boss? 


Carlos Ibanez, 75, retired gen- 
eral and former dictator-presi- 
dent of Chile, is expected to be 
Chile’s new president. 

General Ibanez, Nationalist party 
nominee, came out ahead in a 
four-cornered presidential race this 
month, The general polled 46.6 per 
cent of the total popular vote cast in 
the election. 

According to Chile’s constitution, 
a presidential candidate must poll 
more than all other candidates com- 
bined to be elected. Otherwise, 
Chile’s Congress decides between 
the two candidates who received the 
most votes. 

No one in Chile doubts that the 
Congress will declare General Ibanez 
elected. Inauguration Day is Novem- 
ber 4. 

What’s Behind It: The constantly 
rising cost of living has caused dis- 
satisfaction. This helped bring the 
downfall of the Radical party, which 
has been in power for 14 years in 
Chile. 

A close friend of President Peron 
of Argentina, General Ibanez is criti- 
cal of the United States and has fre- 
quently denounced what he calls 
American “imperialism.” 

Is there a trend away from democ- 
racy in Latin America? Some observ- 
ers think so. In Cuba, Ecuador 
Argentina, Colombia, Peru, Bolivia 
and some others, the governments 
ure now dominated by extremely na- 
tionalistic groups. 


own 
be long to 


Eyes on The Presidency 


General Dwight Eisenhower 
and Governor Adlai Stevenson 
are traveling all across the nation 
in quest of votes for the Presi- 
dency. 

General Eisenhower, the Republi- 
can nominee for President, hopes to 
win some electoral votes in the usu- 
ally Democratic South. The govern- 
ors of Texas and Louisiana, both 
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Fastest Man in the World 


Sunny southern California is seven 
miles away—straight down. Up here, 
the thermometer reads 65 below 
zero. There’s no oxygen to speak of 
in the air, nor much air pressure. 

From the radio comes the break- 
away “Four seconds . 
three . one... drop!” 

The big bomber lets go of the tiny 
rocket ship, which the bomber had 
been clutching like an eagle with its 
prey. Switches are flicked inside 
the rocket ship and the motors are 
kicked on. Flames flare out behind 
the plane—twice its length—as the 
blast of the rockets thrusts the ship 
faster than the speed of sound. 


chant: 
ote. 


Day’s Work of a Jet Man 

That’s all in the day’s work for 
Bill Bridgeman, test pilot. He’s the 
man inside the little ship. He has 
traveled faster and higher than any 
other man in history. Last August 
he took the “Skyrocket” plane 79,- 
494 feet above sea level. That’s 
more than 15 miles high. (The sky 
was a deep, dark blue.) A week 
later Bill went for another ride—at 
1,238 miles an hour. That’s about 
the speed at which a high-powered 
rifle bullet leaves the gun. 

William B. Bridgeman, 35 and 
single, was born into the flying busi- 
ness. His father, Willard (Bill, 
Senior) Bridgeman, was an old-time 
stunt flyer. He is now aeronautical 
adviser to the State of Colorado. 

Young Bill made his first flight 
when tried out for his Navy 
“wings” in 1940. Before that the 
lean, bronzed six-footer had been a 
lifeguard and an oilfield roughneck. 

Flying the “Skyrocket,” however, 


he 


doesn’t take muscle; it takes concen- 
tration. When he returned to earth 
after taking the little plane more 
than 15 miles up he said, “I never 
concentrated so hard in my life.” 
And no wonder. There are more than 
80 instrument gauges to watch, 
though the principle behind the sky- 
rocket’s flight is simple . It’s the same 
one you use,when you go to the 
roller skating rink and push agains 
the wall to get started. < 


His Hobby—Underwater Diving 

During World War II Bill Bridge- 
man won a hatful of medals for him- 
self, flying Navy bombers in the Pa- 
cific. After the war he tried trans- 
port flying—but that was too tame. 
Even Navy combat was tame com- 
pared to his present job. And when 
he is not flying, Bill spends time with 
his hobby—diving into the Pacific 
Ocean to search underwater ledges 
for abalone. This is an easy way to 
get drowned, but it’s the jet man’s 
idea of fun. 

When he’s flying the “Skyrocket” 
Bridgeman wears a “space suit” that 
takes an hour to get on. The ship it- 
self has enough refrigeration equip- 
ment to cool a 3,000-seat theatre. If 
it didn’t, friction of the air against 
the plane at supersonic speeds would 
soften the metal skin of the ship 
until it twisted apart and melted. 

Bridgeman says the “Skyrocket” is 
already obsolete. It burns up fuel 
so fast—tons of liquid oxygen, fum- 
ing cold—it can hit peak speed for 
only a few But his test 
flights are the necessary “baby steps” 
across a new frontier in aviation 
supersonic flight. 


seconds. 





United Press photo 


Bridgeman patting the nose of his record-breaking Douglas D-588-i! Skyrocket. 











Eastport’s ‘‘New Look’’ 


The phot | ; what 
navon § 
Maine 


town 


happened 


farthest 


decided to 


citizens of the 
Eastps rt 
spruce up the old home 
This is started The Agne\ 
Foundation for Municipal Research and 


wh Com 


Ww he n 


east cits 
how it 


Education wants to help run-cé 
make better use of their re 
ources. Eastport 5 100 
chief industry 
pi ked is i 


munities 
population 
packing Ww 


But before 


sardine 


laboratory 


pouring into «the project, the 
Foundation decided the town ought to 
do something to improve itself. Result 
August 25 was declared a municipal 
holiday. Over 400 volunteers, aged 10 
to 90, townspeople and summer visitors, 
turned out for a community “painting 
bee.” With 300 gallons of paint, they 
brightened storefronts of all the 50 
buildings of the quarter-mile-long busi 


money 


tion 


ness se 





refuse to support Ili 
Adlai te 


nome 


Democrats 
noiss Gov enson, the 
Democratic 

Oil is a major Oil deposits 
have been found under the 
along the coasts of Texas, Louisiana, 


and ¢ Stevenson 


favors | 
off-shore oil lands. General 
hower once said he favors owyership 
of these by the state 
them 

The Supreme Court says 
Federal a 
rights to the 


ISStUle 
ocean 
ilitornia. Governor 
deral ownership of these 
Eisen- 
lands nearest 
that the 
vernment has paramount 
off-shore oil areas. Con- 
‘rress twice d bills to turn the 
disputed lar | ovel to the states but 
President 


Passe 
both bills were vetoed by 
Truman 

In Maine 
cans won 
majorities than in 1948) in elections 
for Governor, U. S. Senator 
members of the House of Re presen- 
tatives. Maine holds its ce neral elec- 
tion earlier than other states. Maine 
will vote only for President and Vice- 
November 4, when 


September 8, Republi- 


as ¢ xpect d but by ] wel 


and 


President on 


general elections are being held by 
other states 

\ Gallup public opinion poll about 
Labor Day showed 51 per cent of 
those polled favoring General Eisen- 
for Governor 
per un- 


hower 13 
Stevenson 


dec ide d 


Next week: Read all about the 
1952 Presidentiah campaign in 
AMERICA VOTES, Part 2 of your 
Scholastic magazine. 


per cent 


and six cent 


Citizenship Day 


1 


il day, Citizenship Day, 
set aside by Congress as a time for 
all of us renew our faith in Ameri- 
can id was celebrated for the 
first time Se ptember 17. 

The date commemorates the sign- 
ing of the U. S. Constitution on Sep- 
tember 17, 1787. It replaces the 
former “I Am An American Day” 
observance in May, as a time for 
honoring newly naturalized citizens 
people who have just 


and young 


ON THE Y NEWS 


1. A word that refers to travel 
through space is ; 
2. The Moslem holy city (birthplace 
of Mohammed), which every Moslem 
hopes to visit, is ; 
3. The quarrel between Britain and 
Iran has to do with Iran’s chief re- 
source, which is 
4. The man expected to be Chile's 
next president is Carlos # 
5. The shortest time ever achieved 
for a two-day plane flight across the 
Atlantic is , made by a 











plane. 
6. The village where Korean truce 
talks are being held is 





Speeders, Attention! 


Slow down, or this electric eye will 
catch you. This radar camera was 
tested recently on New York State's 
Hutchinson River Parkway, at Scars- 
dale. An electronic camera photographs 
an auto and its license number auto- 
matically when the car exceeds the 
speed limit. 

The device has two drawbacks, how 
ever. (1) While the photo marks the 
car, it does not identify the driver, who 
might claim he was not driving the car 
at that time. (2) The device covers a 
distance of only 100 feet and the speed 
laws require proof of excessive speed 
for a quarter of a mile. 

Law authorities expect to make a test 
case that will result in changes in 
present motor vehicle laws. 

Should the Federal Government pre- 
vent auto manufacturers from building 
speedy cars? What do you think? See 
the Forum Topic of the Week, “Horse- 
power vs. Horse Sense,” on pp. 9-11. 


Herald-Tribune photo 
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Go back to school better prepared to get 
better marks! 

Ask Mom and Dad for an Underwood 
Finger-Flite Champion Portable for the 
neater, easier-to-read work that they will 
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.. Just what you’d expect 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. EGYPT 
A. Using the 
ich of the following items in 


wrect chronological order 


numbers | 


the it 


1. Conquest of Egypt by Alexander 
the Great 
Egypt at the heigh 
tural power 
Conquest of Egypt by Napoleon 
Abdication of King Farouk 


left of eacl 
write the 


B. On the line to the 
# the following statements 
number preceding the word o1 phrase 
which best comple tes the sentence 

i Egypt was at the height of its 
cultural and commercial power 
about 
1.¢25,000 B.t } 
> 1500 BAC { 


A.D 
A.D 


1500 

1922 
Most Evypti ins today are 
1. Moslems 3. Christians 
2. Hebrews $. Buddhists 
The populat on ot Eg pt tod 
is about 
1. 200.000 3 


2 20.000 000 } 


100,000,000 
90,000,000 
The leader 
he lea 


in | gypt w 


Egyptians 


} ] 
ie land in 


3. about 50% 

} ibout 90% 
Is 

>». cotton 

2. wheat 4. rve 

rhe south ot 

Egypt which has been a source 

of dispute between the British 


country to the 


and Egyptians is 
> 


1. Tunis 3 
? Alan ria { 


Sudan 
Israel 


ll. MAP READING 


Open your magazines to the map 
of the Middle East on page 13. On the 
line to the left of each of the following 


} 
questions, write the correct answer. 


1. What is the country to 
gyptr 

2. In direction 

traveling if vou sailed 


WwW hic h 
would vou be 
Nile 

3. What is the body of wa- 
ter which bounds Egypt on the north? 

1. How miles is it 
Gibraltar to Cairo? 

5. Which of the following 
countries lies below 20 degrees lati- 
tude? Ethiopia, Syria, Turkey, Moroc- 
co, Pakistan? 


down the River? 


many 


trom 


itl. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Study the cartoon below. On the 
line to the left of each of the following 


statements, indicate whether it is true 


of living is going up. 
is increasing in value 
] 


has increased 
the cost of 


S Income 


apidhy 


than 


IV. READING GRAPHS 


r magazines to the gr iphs 
id “Food” on page 17. On 
left of each of the fol- 


its, write a “T” 


EITHER 
THE HATUIOCKN 
SHRANK OR 
THE TREES 
sIoveD! 


ra in Chieago Herald- American 


The Problem 


R 


true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” if 

there is not sufficient information in 

the graphs to justify a conclusion. 

__l. A greater percentage of a tam- 
ily’s budget is spent on food 
than on apparel. 

2. Both food and apparel costs 
have risen since 1950. 

3. The rise of both food and ap- 
parel costs has been steady since 
1950 

4. Food costs rose about 16% be- 
tween June, 1950, and the be- 
ginning of 1952. 

5. Military demands resulted in se- 
vere shortages of both apparel 
and food in the period following 


World War II 


V. INFLATION 


On the line to the left of the items 
in Column A, write the number pre- 
ceding the descriptions in Column B 
which best match them. 


Column A 

a. inflationary gap 
_b. inflationary spiral 

rationing 

installment buying 

fixed income 

priority 

index number 

consumers goods 


durable goods 
Column B 


l. sale of goods to consumers with 
greatest need, in the national in- 

terest 

wearing apparel and other items 

used directly by man-in-the-street 

income between $50 and $100 a 

week 

income which varies little or not 

at all despite rising prices 

more money than goods are avail- 

abl 

steel, lumber, and othe 

used in manufacturing 

basis for measuring changes in 

prices or other changes 


Zot rds 


purchase of goods on credit 
period of rapidly rising prices 
limiting the sale of goods accord- 
ing to a plan 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Cairo (ki' r6)—Capital city of Egypt. 
It has a population of 2,100,000. 

fellahin (fél' a.hén’) — Peasants in 
Arabic-speaking countries 

genetics (jé.nét’ iks)—A branch of bi- 
ology which deals with heredity and with 
plant and animal breeding for the de- 
velopment of improved strains or varieties 
or breeds. 

Sudan (s60.dan’)—The natives of this 
area in Africa are called Sudanese. 

Suez (s60.éz’)—Seaport city in Egypt 
from which the canal gets its name. It is 
at the south end of the Suez Canal 
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A Confession, 
a Cat, 
and 


By JOSEPH PETRACCA 


Joey stole the money—but was it really 
stealing, he asked, if he meant to put it back 


I never took that hungry-looking mutt 
that I saw the next in the 
Even though I wanted a dog more 
in the world, I figured it 
poor mutt to die of 


> 
than to let Papa get 


have sinned 


} 
last con- 


home day 
none lot 
than anvthing 


was bette ror the 


Starvation rathei 
hold of him 
Poor Mama, though. She missed Cot 
] thought 
way Mama is, Father 
in her head that she 
‘ing, and she keeps right 
: it no matter how impossible 
After a while, you 
because 


She ! a 
wants 

m want 
or craz the idea is 
get to feeling sorry for her 
Papa i at vunt of the sh ipe-ups lay 
ffs, and strikes’ at the docks, 
gets her anything like the other women 
iround the block have, whether it’s a 


neve! 


1 


wr a dress, a plaver piano or even a 
wind up victrola 
The real trouble began about a wee k 
ifter Cotton ran away; Mama 
went to visit Dodo Ferrante’s mother to 
When Mama heard Mrs. Fer 
canary chirping away so 
the open kitchen window, she 
her ears off it. If 
Mama likes music 
she felt, be 
a victrola 


the day 


gossip 
rante new 


keep you 
ne way you 
nderstand the way 

eT the 


vet all rolled up in ofie 


canary Was 


t 
night when Papa came home he 
ed. dragging tired—a bad time to 
hink of asking him to buy any 
let alone a canary. Right away he 
i chair and began to take 


ir 


intime, Mama was looking 
kitchen, with a finger to 
turning around slowly. Then, 
nd made up, she walked to 

holding a big circle of air 
r arms, and said, “When we 


vetween het 


ee 
Cotton 
finally 
ran down the 


mad, but tl cat | over the 
jumpe t the window 
fire escape, and that was 
the last I ever saw of him. That's why caien 


Reprinted by permission trom ¢ 


b 
Copyright, 1952, by Joseph Petracca. This 


dL 


uy, We put it over here.” 
Papa looked up, not buying anything. 
When we buy what?” 
bird,” Mama said. 
Papa said. 


story also appears in a collection of short 
Petracca titled Come Back t 
published next month by Che 


ind Cx What 


stories by Mr 
Sorrento, to be 
Little, Brown 


bird? 


“The canary,” Mama said, making a 
beak with her fingers and trilling them 
up and down. “We put it in the window 
like Mrs. Ferrante—and it sings.” 

That's all Papa had to hear. At once 
his fists crashed down on the chair, and 
he kicked shoes off. You 
could see that he was boiling mad as he 
went after his shoe, but before he 
picked,it up, he lifted the cover off the 
macaroni pot and began banging it up 
ind down like New Year's Eve 

He kept that up for a minute, then 
‘I got four kids 
1 gotta feed a 


one of his 


shouted, 
father-in-law 
bird! 

\ bird is Mama 
showing him a tip of her fingernail. “It 


a wile and a 
and now 

nothing said 
eats nothing and it sings 

With his ears closed, Papa picked up 
the shoe and said, “Let's eat.” . 
j Mama 
a minute I thought she 
up a fight for the 


Patsy said, hissing his 
name, and for 
was going to put 
canary; but suddenly, as if she was re 
membering all the things she never got 
and how hard-headed Papa was 
went to the stove to lift the big maca 
roni pot and bit her lips, trying to stop 
from crying. Even then, Father, I had 
no idea I would ever steal 

Did I ever tell you about where Papa 
keeps his money? Instead of putting it 
in the bank and drawing interest like 
those people in the arithmetic books are 
ilways doing, he kept his money in an 
old clodhopper shoe on the top shelf 
of the closet. Most of the time there 
was almost ro money in the shoe. And 
honest, no matter what my sisters told 
you, Father, my intention, which is 
what really counts, was not really steal 
ing, even though it came out that way, 
because I had a delivery job promised 
to me that Saturday by Mr. Polito, the 
grocer, good for five dollars with tips 
included. I had every intention of put 
ting the money back before Papa had 
a chance to make another deposit in his 
shoe 

I never saw Mama so upset as that 
night. When Papa left after supper to 
go to Gino’s Cafe, she went right into 

Continued on page 28) 
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Electrolysis is the chemical change made 
a liquid solution (electrolyte) by passing 
electric current through it. Electro-plat 
is an industrial application of the theory 
electrolysis. The anode is the plating me 
and the cathode is the object to be pla 
with this metal. 


Movement of ions in a solution 





FIGURE 1 breaks up into copper ions (Cu + +) ¢ 
sulfate ions (SO;s— —). When a curren 


nant thenewmah han anletinw ela n-nle!l.- ~ 





—COMES THE “chrome-work” 


TO “DRESS UP” YOUR FAMILY MOTORCAR 


orn GENERAL MOTORS . 
A 


E 


When copper sulfate is dissolved in water. 


While doing classroom work, lab work and 
especially “homework” you may sometimes 
wonder what learning physics, chemistry or 


math really adds up to. 


What’s the point, for instance, in knowing the 
“theory of electrolysis”? 
Well, here’s one mighty good answer! 


The reason General Motors cars are such 
beauties—and stay such beauties—is that GM 
engineers use electrolysis to give high polish, 
lasting good looks to their exterior design by 
electro-plating all manner of things—such as 
door handles, bumpers, radiator and radio 


grilles and hood ornaments. 


And electro-plating, as your physics book tells 
you, is an application of the theory of electrol- 
ysis — a base metal is coated with chrome or 
other “high-finish” metals by passing an elec- 
tric current through a solution in which the 
object to be coated is suspended. 


At GM such parts as steel bumpers are copper- 
plated then nickel-plated then chrome-plated 
—all by electrolysis. Result: the GM beauty 
that lasts. 


And this example of the care GM takes to 
make ‘“‘more and better things for more 
people” comes right out of your physics book. 


Remember this as you puzzle out your school 
problems. Remember that General Motors, 
like all American industry, offers a fine future 
for the engineer and the scientist. And scien- 
tific knowledge starts right in school class- 


work and “homework.” 


Beauty Goes on Duty: General Motors produc- 
tion experts adjusting chrome-plated steel 
bumper that adds sparkling beauty, plus extra 
protection, to new GM motorcars. 


7 *K 


VROLET + PONTIA v t 
TRUCK ® A v 


A 
YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE—THE KEY V4 TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 
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Two Rugged Thom MAng 


with 4 Winning Way 


#6237 —$7.45 
Heavyweight Champ 
New Hi-wall with criss- 
cross laces. Latest Zebra 
welt. Heavy duty sole 


We're making more shoes styled es- 
pecially for young men than ever 
before—and here are two good ex- 
amples of the kind of long-lasting, 


good-looking values you'll find among 


them. In all, tpere are 150 styles from 


which to choose your favorite. The 
low Thom McAn price, $7.45, is pos- 
sible only because Thom McAn 
shees— worn by more men than any 
other brand—are sold direct to you, 


in our own stores. Better drop in soon. 


F +7251 —$7.45 
Bull-Moc. 


Extra heavy stitching and 
double-thick sole. Storm | 


welt goes all around. 


A Confession 


(Continued from page 26) 


her bedroom so none of us could see 
her, and she cried. After a while, Mama 
came out all dressed up in her old Sun- 
day dress and rumpled felt hat, her eyes 
| still wet from crying. 

| know where she went, because | 
followed her. Shé went to Mrs. Fer 
rante’s house to listen to the canary. 

I still wasn’t sure what I was going 
to do, Father; but without knowing it 
or planning it, I started to walk along 
Myrtle Avenue in the direction of the 
Pet Shop. When I got there, I stood 
outside the window, looking in. There 
were all kinds of cages hanging off the 
walls and ceiling, with birds perched 
inside of them. Around the side of the 
store, in bigger cages, there were cats, 
dogs, hamsters, and pink-eyed rabbits, 
but I didn’t pay much attention to them 
and went beck to studying the canaries. 


| 


| DON’T know whether you know it, 
Father; but if you work hard at it, you 
can teach a canary just as many tricks 
as a dog. For instance, you can make a 
canary perch on your finger, eat bread 
crumbs out of your hand and, after 
some harder training, let him kiss a seed 
out of your lips. Not that I want you to 
think I’m especially holy, Father; but 
as I stood there watching the canaries, 
I made up my mind to buy one for 
Mama that very Saturday. 

Inside the store, a little man who 
looked like something in the bird line 
himself was walking around,and filling 
the feeding cups with water and seed. 
I pushed the door open, just intending 
to shop around, and a bell tinkled ove: 
my head. The bird man turned around 





“Yes?” he said. 

“I’m looking for a canary,” I told him, 
and for no reason at all, he looked at 
me suspiciously, his nose coming down 
over his mouth. 

“Any special kind?” he said. 

“No,” I said. “As long as it’s a singer.” 

“We have some fine domestic birds,’ 
he said; and, pointing to a singing ca- 
nary in a small, house-shaped cage on 
a level with his head, he said, “This one 

cage and all—will cost you six fifty.” 

“Ain't you got anything cheaper?” | 
asked. “Say for around five dollars?” 

“Well,” the birdman said, rubbing 
under his beak, “I've got something in 
the back room I can let you have for 
five dollars. She’s a pretty old bird, but 
she’s still got a young voice. Wait here, 
and I'll get it for you—” 

“Mister,” I said touching his arm. “I 
ain't got the money right now—but 
could you hold it for me until Saturday 
night?” 

His eves got as big as an owl's, and 




















they stayed that way even when I went 
on to explain to him about the job I 
had delivering groceries for Mr. Polito. 
He looked at me as if this was some 
kind of a joke the kids are always pull- 
ing on him, like opening and shutting 
his door quickly to make his bell ring. 
I didn’t blame him for being suspicious, 
Father, but did he have to take it out 
on me? 

“I don’t promise to hold anything— 
not without a deposit,” he said, looking 
around the store to see if anybody was 
with me. “As a matter of fact, there was 
a lady in here yesterday who said she 
might take the old bird. First come, first 
served.” 

“T'll get you the deposit tonight,” I 
said. 

The birdman was smiling, and I 
knew he didn’t believe me. “I close in a 
half hour,” he said. 


Now there was only one thing to do: 
I had to steal the money, if that’s what 
you want to call borrowing money from 
Papa’s shoe and intending to put it 
back. All the way home, I must confess, 
Father, that I blasphemed that birdman 
for not trusting me the way he would 
have done anybody else, for treating me 
as if I was an Italian gangster like 
Danny Eastside. 

When I got back upstairs, my kid 
brother, Nat, was still around. My two 
sisters were downstairs playing with 
Elvira; and my grandfather, Nonno, 


was rocking away in the front room | 


with the lights out, because Papa got 
mad if he found two rooms burning 
electricity at the same time. I had no 
worry as far as Nonno was concerned, 
but Nat was sticking around. 

I said, “I saw Tony Lupo outside.” 
Chat was a lie, Father, but you had to 
say something to get rid of him. He just 
sat hunched over the table, playing a 
silly Army game with little pieces of 
stick. 

Nat, because he was six months older 
than Tony, said, “Who wants him?” 

I was working against time. If I was 
oing to get the deposit that night from 
Papa’s shoe, I knew I would have to let 
Nat in on my plan. 





“Nat,” I said, going over to him, “can 


ou keep a secret?” 
‘Sure, Joey. What is it?” 


Py : | 
Never mind what it is yet. Do you 


wear?” 

“Sure I swear,” he said, but I could 
tell that he was too offhand about it, as 
if this was any old)ordinary secret I was 
isking him to share with me. You have 
to be careful with a kid like Nat, be 
careful that he won't rat on you. I 
couldn’t ask him to swear to God, him 
not having received his first Holy Com- 
munion yet and not appreciating the 

(Continued on page 33) 
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AT YOUR NEARECT 
Hom mean Srore! 


Football as taught in leading colleges! 


Pictorial Guide to Better Football 


Head football coach, 
Princeton University 


Thom 


DIVISION OF MELVILLE 


Here, clearly illustrated, are 
the step-by-step instructions 
given to leading college 
players. See for yourself how 
they block, tackle, punt, place 
kick, pass, etc. Dramatically 
presented in a large, fact 
packed folder. Get your copy 
FREE at your nearest Thom 
McAn store. If there is no 
Thom McAn store in your 
town, send 10¢ to cover mail- 
ing and handling, to Thom 
McAn Shoes, Box 760, New 
York, N. Y. 


SHOE CORPORATION 


If there is no Thom McAn store in your town, send this coupon with 10¢ today! 


Thom McAn Shoes, 
Box 760, New York 


Enclosed is 10¢ 

for my Copy 

of “Pictorial Guide 
to Better 
Football.” 
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“QW/HAT DO YOU THINK A HICH 

SCHOOL GRADUATE SHOULD 
KNOW?,” we asked you in May. Your 
letters show that you've done some se- 
rious thinking on the subject and that, 
on the whole, you’re more realistic than 
idealistic. Only a few of you think that 
a high school graduate should really 
be ready to fend for himself and know 
exactly what his vocation will be as 
soon as he finishes school. Most of you 
feel that an awareness of life’s prob- 
lems is essential, but you don’t think 
the brand new “grad” shoiild be ex- 
pected to tackle these problems with 
complete self-confidence right away. 
However, you do believe that a recent 
graduate ought to have grown up a lot 
during his four years in high school, 
and you insist often that he 


should know: 


The general field of his vocation. 

How to get along well with people 
of all races and religions. 

How to be a good citizen, 

How to speak and write correct Eng- 
lish. 

How to think clearly. 

How to develop personal 
standards, 

How to budget money wisely. 

How to be self-confident without be- 
ing sure he “knows everything in the 
book.” 

How much he still has to learn about 
the problems of the world and every- 
day life. 


Here is a cross-section of the answers 


moral 


you came up with most often: 


I think a high school graduate should 
know: (1) make friends and 
get along with after he makes 
them; (2) his American government, its 
functions and his share of the responsi- 
bility to-keep it functioning correctly; 
(3) a vocation, so he can take care of 
himself in the future and make a con- 
tribution to world progress; (4) how to 
develop a personality through 
such moral values as honesty, friendli 


how to 


them 


gor rd 


ness, and deps ndability 


Lillie Battle 
Kathleen (Fla.) H. S$. 


I think a high school grad is so green 
and inexperienced in the trials of life 
that the most important thing for him 
to know is never to shut his mind to 
more learning once he has left the wide 
halls and chalk-smelling classrooms be- 
hind. His mind should always be alert— 
always searching for higher quests. 

Carole De Nitto 


North Reoding State Sanatorium 
North Wilmington, Mass. 


A high school graduate should know 
how to think things through to a satis- 
factory conclusion. He ought to be able 
to organize his work and strive to ac- 
complish any task set before him. He 
must accept responsibility as a citizen 
and believe in himself and his ability 
to reach the goal of his ambitions. 


Diane Davis 
Winona (Minn.) Sr. H. S. 


He should realize and be glad he is 
in American citizen. He should not 
abuse the many freedoms he has, such 
as freedom of speech, freedom of the 
the right to vote the way he 
wants. He can own his own business, 
be his own boss, and do countless oth: 
things which many students don’t real- 
ize. I think a high school graduate 
should know he’s the luckiest person in 
the world, living in America and being 
an American citizen. 


press 


Charles Payne 
Wellington (Kan.) H. S. 


He should have learned enough upon 
graduation to be able to cope with the 
problems of life. All of this cannot be 
learned from books, but to mé one of 
the most important lessons to be learned 
is how to live peacefully and happily 
with people. For some, this is the most 
difficult lesson to master, but it is a 
“must” if one is to have a successful 
life 

Carrie Finley 


Jacksonville, H. § 


(Alo.) 

I think a girl or boy graduating from 
high school should have been taught 
how to develop a good personality, how 
to understand world problems, how to 
plan a budget, and how to get rid of all 
forms of prejudice against any other 
race, color, or religion. 


Joan Dougherty 
Prospect Heights H. 8. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The most important thing for a high 
school graduate to know is how to go 
out on his own and earn his own living 
He should know what he intends to do; 
and if he plans to go to college, he 
should know which one he will attend. 
He should know how to plan ahead of 
time the things he intends to do, and 
not depend on others to do his thinking 
for him. 


Bob Gustoft 
Jefferson (ind.) 


H. S. 

Because the reading material of to- 
day is crammed with propaganda, the 
high school graduate must be able to 
read carefully so that he may distin- 
guish truth from falsehood. He must 
also be basically honest With himself 
and others. He must be able to adjust 
himself to varying‘ situations and to ap- 
ply himself to hard work. He must be 
able to make wise decisions quickly. 
The graduate is a young colt still wob- 
bling on comparatively unsteady legs. 
The better prepared he is in high school, 
the sooner he will learn to walk. 


Charlie Horvey 
Vashon H. S. 
St. Lovis, Mo. 


He should realize that he must learn 
tc be able to take care of himself out 
in the world. First, it is always wise to 
know something of governmental pro- 
cedure because citizens certainly should 
vote intelligently. Second, though by no 
means second in importance, the gradu- 
ate should be able to make a living for 
himself. Last, but not least, he should 
not graduate without learning to use 
his head. This ability is necessary tor 
people whether they plan to go to col 
lege or not. 

Diann Benedict 
» Jefferson (ind.) H. S$. 


If you have passed your courses, can 
get along with people, have an under- 
standing of love, and know where you 
are going, you can honestly say that 
you've done your best, and nobody will 
ask any more of you. 


Kirk Woodward 
Beatrice (Neb.) H. § 


All the qualities of a fine adult should 
be the first things a high school grad 
should know. She should have poise, 
charm, an even temper, and self-confi- 
dence. She is supposed to know how to 
conduct herself in public places. She 








must have good manners and good 
speech! When applying for a job, she 
should know how to act as well as 
dress; first impressions are very impor- 
tant. She ought to have a good idea of 
what she wants to be. Above all, she 
should know her religion, and be able 
to practice it well even in the face of 
failure. 

Mary Mead 

St. Agnes Academy 

Houston, Texas 


Every graduate should know that dif- 
ferences of race or religion must not 
hinder his friendships. Fundamentally 
people are all the same, and nobody is 
better than anyone else. 


lois Vanlewen 
Philadelphia (Pa.) H. S. for Girls 


I believe a high school graduate should 


know enough English to speak and write | 
correctly, enough history to know how | 


our government works and how to vote 
intelligently, and enough math and sci- 
ence to form a firm foundation for fur- 
ther study in these fields if he or she 
plans a college career 

Also, a graduate should know the 
value of friends—and how to win and 


keep friends. The value of truth, hon- | 
esty, and good sportsmanship are essen- | 
| 


tial to know, too. 


Finally, a graduate should know how | 


to learn and know that what he learns— 
his knowledge—can never be taken 
iway from him. 


Lamar Bannister 
Jacksonville (Ala.) H. S. 


Our English class thinks that a high 
school graduate should know: 
1. The basic principles which con- 
stitute a democracy. 
2. What is needed to construct and 
live within a budget throughout life. 
3. A general knowledge of first aid. 
4. The ability to reason. 
5. The abilities needed to make and 
keep friends. 
6. The ability to express oneself clear- 
ly and forcefully. 
7. How to get the most out of leisure 
time. 
English 66H 
Grover Cleveland H. S. 
Ridgewood, N. Y. 


Next Jam Session question: WHAT 
ARE YOUR PET PEEVES ABOUT 
DATING? Does she always keep you 
waiting? Does he phone you too often 
at the last minute? Is curfew too early? 
Is your kid brother a nuisance? Write 
and tell us about it—and give the op- 
posite sex a few pointers! Be sure to 
mail your letter by October 10, so it 
will be eligible fer the next Jam Ses- 
sion. Sign your name and school ad- 
dress and send your letter to Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y.—Gay Head. 
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All-Americans eat hot Quaker Oats- 
The Giant of the Cereals! 


All-American Swimmer and Film Star 
ESTHER WILLIAMS says: 


+ HOT QUAKER OATS 
HELPS ME STAR! 


ALL-AMERICAN ATHLETES like Esther Williams can give 
you a tip! 

This slim-hipped, vivacious mermaid swam her way 
from national aquatic meets to film stardom. Good 
evidence of her talents and enormous energy! 

And Esther knows that hot Quaker Oats is wonderfully 
delicious, wholesome, low-cost nourishment. 

Now, a leading State University has tested 14 nationally 
known breakfast cereals. Both hot and cold. Of various 
shapes and kinds. 

And Quaker Oats was proved to be tops in life* 
giving protein! 

So do as Esther Williams does! Eat creamy-delicious, 
hot Quaker Oats often! It’s the breakfast 
for glowing good looks! 


QUAKER Oats 
cet ESTHER WILLIAMS 
MILLION DOLLAR 
MERMAID” 


picture—Color by Techstcalor 
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ON THE GRIDIRON... 
ON THE HARDWOOD... 


OFFICIAL FOOTBALLS 
Rigidly inspected Draper-Maynard foot- 
balls, with a slim shape for better passing, 
punting, and ball handling. 


ONE-PIECE 

MOLDED SAFETY HELMETS 
Draper-Maynard’s one piece molded con- 
struction with six-piece web shock absorber 
and protective padding. Wide range of sizes. 


OFFICIAL BASKETBALLS 
Here's the ball that can take it! Made to 
stand hard wear. Pebble grain finish gives 
you fingertip control. See your dealer. 


Dap fe 


=F SPORTS Day tit? 


LE Me Lily Dy lia? 


| EVERY GIRL wants to have a clear, 

fresh complexion. Every boy wants the 
physical stamina to make the team in 

| his favorite sport. Sometimes a small 

| change in your health habits can make 
a big difference in the way you look and 
feel. If you have any questions about 
improving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave.. New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Cuehin Boy 


Q. I am the breakfast-maker in my 
family. To save time, I prepare the 
orange juice the night before. Does the 
juice lose vitamins by being kept over- 
night? 
most important 
juice. It is easily de- 
stroved by air. Put the juice in a tightly- 
capped bottle immediately after it is 
squeezed and place the bottle in the 
itor morning. Then the 
min W lost 


4. Vitamin C is the 


vitamin in orange 


until 
utt be 


retrige 


skin is ve Is there 
in he lp it- 


O.M ry oily any 


uy I { 

4. Eating much more fatty food than 
vour body actually needs may make the 
| the skin work overtime. 
ods altogether: 
baked, or boiled 
fatty foods like 
salad dressings 
cut away the 
sure your meals 
vegeta 


nds of 
fried f replace 
th broiled, 
Go Cassy 
butter 
in l ri h desserts: 
of meat. Be 
amounts of 


on 


gravy, 


rous 
ind fruits 

oily skin, be sure to 
At least twice a day, 
and water, 


(If yout 


ve all 

\ cle an 

face with 

li with cold water. 

manage it, wash your face again 

lunch hour.) Carry a few 

and when your 

it with a tissue. 

Use each tissue only once. Oily skins 

have a tendency to develop blackheads 

) it’s important to keep the skin 

Girls with oily 

complexions should use very little 

make-up and apply it only after the 
face has been thoroughly washed. 


soap 


during you! 
clean tissues with you 


1 
hin 


face looks shiny, wipe 


easily 


as clean as possible. 


Q. Are potatoes really fattening? 


A. The poor potato has long been 
ite a “fattening” food, but it just 


isn’t so. A medium-sized potato has 
about the same number of calories as a 
apple, banana, or orange. Pota 
a good source of vitamins and 
minerals. They're a satisfying food, as 
well. If you’re trying to control you 
weight, eat potatoes in baked or boiled 
with a little butter or milk and 
seasoning added for flavor. Smothering 
the potato in huge gobs of butter, mar 
or gravy is what really makes it 


large 
toes are 


torm 


garine 


“fattening.” 
. . 2 


Cooking with Gas? . Then step 
aside when you light the oven. Facing 
it head-on with a lighted match always 
puts you in danger of setting fire to 
your clothes if the flame leaps forward. 


° ° ° 


Foot Note: Sneakers, because of their 
soles, tend to make your feet 
perspire more heavily than leather 
shoes. Keep a ten-cent can of talcum 
powder in your gym locker. Sprinkle 
the talc on your feet before putting on 
your gym socks and shake the powder 
into your sneakers, too. The powder 
helps to keep your feet fresh and dry 


Thaining Table Tips 


Don Faurot, Football Coach and 
Director of Athletics at the University 
of Missouri says: “An athlete must 

take good care of 
himself to give his 
best on any team. 
We post the follow- 
ing training rules 
for our players.” 

1. Smoking is 
not permitted dur- 
ing the entire sea 
son. 

2. Alcoholic 

beverages of all kinds are forbidden. 

3. Bedtime is 10:30 (or before) each 
night. Nine hours of sleep are neces- 
Sary. 

4. Eating between meals is taboo. 
The stomach needs rest, as does any 
organ. 

“We are not concerned about what 
our players eat at mealtimes so long as 
they have a balanced diet. 

“Football is a rough game and play- 


ers must be in A-1 condition.” 


rl bbe 








A Confession 
(Continued from page 29) 


importance of who God really was; and 
so I asked him, “Do you swear to all 
your soldiers?” and I pointed to all his 
sticks. 

“I swear to all my soldiers,” Nat said, 
making a spit cross on his neck. “Tell 
me what it is, Joey.” 

Looking around first, I brought his 
ear close to my mouth and whispered, 
“I’m going to take two dollars out of 
the shoe.” 

My kid brother’s eyes froze in his 
head, as if jt was a stick-up job or grand 


larceny. “Joey, you're crazy! Papa will | 


kill you!” 
“Papa won't know anything about it.” 
‘If you steal the money, he will.” 


‘He .von't find out—and besides, it’s | 


not stealing,” I said, and I explained 
the whole thing over again to him, but 


when I was done, he walked away and | 


shook his head. 


“I'm not in it, Joey,” he said. “I’m | 


going downstairs to see Tony.” 


“Oh no you don’t!” I grabbed his arm | 
ind swung him around, talking tough. | 
“You're in it now, the same as me. You | 


stand up against the door and play 
chickie.” 


“Joey, leave go of my arm!” he yelled, 


pulling at my fingers. “I'll play chickie, | 


but I ain’t in on it!” 


| a sulked over to the door, squeezing 


his arm, while I pushed a chair across | 


the floor into the open closet. Standing 
tiptoe on the chair, I was barely able to 
reach the top shelf. My fingers searched 
along the dust until I found the shoe. 
Then, jumping down from the chair, I 


walked to the table, holding the old | 


shoe by its tongue. 

I shook the shoe over the table but 
nothing came out. I dug my hand 
deep into the toe. Way in deep, up 
against the tip of my fingers, I felt a 
wad of paper. 

I pulled the money out — seven 
crushed one-dollar bills. At the sight of 
the money, Nat turned his face to the 
door, too scared to even look. Taking 
two of the bills for a deposit and stuffing 
the other five in the toe of Papa’s bank, 
I smiled at Nat as I put the shoe back 
on the shelf. But I was only covering up 
my own fear. 

Father, I want you to know that I 
didn’t have a guilty conscience as I 
walked to the bird store that night with 
my hand in my pecket, holding the two 
dollars tight in my fist. I was doing the 
right thing, wasn’t IP It was for some- 


thing good, wasn’t it? Mama wanted a | 


canary, didn’t she? Would it have been 


wrong to borrow the money from | 


( Continued on page 35) 














Don’t let 
a bad skin 


ruin your fun! 








Boys and girls—are you as popular as you'd like to 
be? You know good times and interesting friendships are 
far more likely to come to those who have poise and self: 
confidence. So don’t let a bad skin embarrass you—or keep 
you from being popular. 

There are two sensible ways to tackle a teen-age com- 
plexion problem. If blemishes are due to internal causes, 
consult with your family doctor, the school nurse or some 
other qualified person. Check on whether you are getting 
enough sleep — on how to avoid the wrong foods and 
choose the right ones. 

To help heal externally-caused blemishes, try this new and different cleansing 
method, developed by a great skin specialist! Wash your face with medicated 
Noxzema instead of using soap. See if it doesn’t help your skimlook smoother and 
more attractive—fast! 


( ae Easy as swinging in a hammock! Night and 
* pipe morning and before dates, just do this: 
1. Apply Noxzema liberally to face and neck. Then 
% dip wash cloth in warm water—wring out~and wash 
your face, using medicated Noxzema instead of soap. 
Notice how fast dirt disappears. How fresh and clean 
your skin looks! How wonderful it feels—not a bit dry 
or drawn. 


2. At bedtime, after washing your face with Nox- 

zema, smooth on a film of this cooling, soothing 

iy/téatdaentm ye — medicated cream and pat a little extra over any ex- 

ternally-caused blemishes to help heal them while 

S :) you sleep. It’s greaseless . . . doesn’t stain! No smeary 
face! No messy pillow! 


Prove for yourself how quickly Noxzema helps heal 
externally-caused blemishes and helps you keep your skin 
looking smooth and attractive. Get greaseless, medicated 
Noxzema today at any drug or cosmetic counter—40¢, 60¢ 

and $1.00 plus tax, Remember the larger the size, the 
thriftier the buy! 

P. S. for young men only! Take a tip from your older EX, 
brothers in the Service and shave right! Try Noxzema = 
Brushless Shave Cream—the shave that’s so different be- 
cause it's medicated—that gives a clean, smooth shave f 
even in cold water! The shave that relieves razor scrape 

and soreness . . . leaves your face feeling wonderfully 
smooth, comfortable. For your next shave, get Noxzema 
Brushless Shave Cream—tube or jar. 





Al Brosky, Illinois’ crack safety 


LL the experts are crooning love songs 
the Illinois football 
the Big Nine in 
slaughterers of Stanford in the 
Bowl, the Illini are picked to repeat in 
1952 P 

Why They have a big, tough 
veteran line; silk-smooth quar 
terback in Tommy O'Connell; a fleet 
hard-socking backfield led by Pete Ba 
chouras, Bud De Moss, and Bill Tate 
plus a wonderful secret weapon, a fel- 
on offense 


team 
1951 


Rose 


ibout 


Champs of 


not? 


i cool 


low who's never there 

I refer to Al Brosky 
gets to play is when the other team has 
the ball 
So what's the big deal? 
Thev'll tell vou 


Heap Big 


NE of the biggest reasons California 
0 is so tough to beat is a fellow named 
Olszewski (pronounced Ol- 
SHEV-ski). Built like a tank 
lohnny O—that’s what everybody calls 
m—packs 200 pounds of muscle on a 
»-11 frame. And when he gets moving 

n his fullback 

r the hills! 

Except for a bad break, Johnny would 
have made every All-American last sea 
son. All the experts were watching him 
As a sophomore the year before, he had 
galloped 1,008 yards for an average of 
6.03 per carry. That made him All 
American bait for 1951 

Johnny started with a bang. Against 
Washington State, he shattered a Cali- 
fornia record by carrying the ball for 
1 net gain of 269 yards! This broke 
the mark set by Jackie Jensen, Califor- 
nia’s 1948 All-American now starring 
for the Washington Senators. 

Johnny was a cinch for A-A honors 


The only time he 


He then goes in as safety man 
Go ask rival 
that Al is a 


Oa hes 


Johnny 
baby 


spot brother, scram 


Johnny on the Spot 


bigger nosybody than your kid sister. 

Everytime the enemy tries to pass or 
punt, Al shoves his nose (and hands) 
into their business. He’s murder on in- 
terceptions and punt returns. He scores 
more points on defense than many backs 
do on offense! 

In two years at safety, he’s intercept- 
ed 22 passes. Last season he intercepted 
at least pass in every game. He 
ran back one for 44 yards against Ohio 
State, another for 37 yards against Iowa, 
still another for 32 yards against Wis- 
consin, and wound up getting away for 
igainst Stanford in the Rose 


one 


3] yards 
Bowl 
Enemy passers get jittery when they 
Al back there on defense. They 
him. 


see 
can’t seem to throw the ball over 
They may occasionally complete a pass 
in front of him. But their long ones, 
designed to go all the way, never reach 
the receiver. For Al, the leech, is al 
ways there, knocking the ball down or 
grabbing it himself. 

Al’s glue-fingers also show up in his 
handling of enemy punts. He’s fumbled 
only once in two seasons, and he often 
long gains. Ask the 


breaks awav for 


Papa Bear 


up until the U.S.C. game. Early in that 
game he received a smack on the knee 
ind that was it. He missed three games 
ind saw only limited service in three 
others. Still and all he managed to roll 
up 651 vards—averaging 7.3 yards per 

Honors come easily to Johnny. At St. 
Anthony H. S. in Long Beach, Calif., 
All-Southern California fullback 
for two years in a row. 

fter graduating from California in 

June, he hopes to become a movie 
actor. His favorite stars are Fred Astaire, 
Gene Kelly, Rita Hayworth, and Gene 
Tierney. On the musical side, he goes 
for Stan Kenton’s band and Billy Ek- 
stine’s vocals. His hobby is swimming 
and diving 

For the biggest thrill of his sports ca- 
reer, he chooses his 42-yard touchdown 
run ‘against the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1950. 

—Herman L, Mastin, Sports Editor 


he was 


lowa team. Al once returned a punt 61 
yards for a touchdown against them. 

Al’s greatest honor was being picked 
All-American safety man by the Foot 
ball Writers Association and Look 
Magazine. His teammates, who also 
know a good man when they see one 
have elected him captain for 1952. 
Quite an honor for just a safety man, 
isn't it? 

The Illini safety valve hails from 
Harrison High School in Chicago. Not a 
big fellow as college players go—he’s 
5-11 and weighs 172—he’s 24 years old 
and is an ex-GI who played football 
with service teams in Japan. His big 
ambition in life is to coach a champion 
ship high school team. 

His favorite movie stars are Laurence 
Olivier and Jane Wyman. Bing Crosby 
rates No. 1 with him in the crooner’s 
corner, while Stan Kenton rates tops 
in the band department. His favorite 
school subject is kinesiology (study ot 
body movement), and his hobby is 
reading novels. 

The biggest thrill of his sports career? 
‘It’s every time I intercept a pass,” he 


Savs. 


Johnny Olszewski, 200-pound fullback of 
the California Golden Bears, who hits 
like a tornado and runs like the wind. 








A Confession 
(Continued from page 33) 


somebody, if somebody had the money 
to lend me, because, after all, that’s all I 
was doing with Papa's money, wasn't I? 

I got to the Pet Shop just in time, just 
as the birdman was closing up. After he 
put the money in his pocket, he said, 
“All right, Ill hold the bird for you 
until Saturday night. But remember— 
you forfeit the two dollars if you don’t 
show up.” ... 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday— 
everything went along fine that week. 
There was only one thing: From the 
secret look on each of my sisters’ faces, 
{ knew that Nat had 
Just remind my kid brother of that, 
Father, the first time he comes to con- 
fession, because, for my part, he de- 
of a hundred Our 


serves a penance 


Fathers and Hail Marys for not keeping | 


his promise when he gave me his sacred 


word that he wouldn't tell a soul; and | 


from the pious way my sisters were 


looking at me, you'd think I had broken | 


into the Williamsburg Savings Bank 
with a jimmy and had gone ahead and 
dynamited the vaults! I felt like scream- 
ing at them, when they gave me those 
Sister Superior looks, that I had only 
borrowed the two dollars out of Papa’s 
shoe, and that it really in God’s eyes 
wasn't even stealing! But I played it 
dumb, as if I didn’t know what they 
vere looking about. 

Then, on Saturday, 
ver. 

I call it the work of the Devil, Father. 
I don’t know what you call it, but of 
all the days in the year for me to go 
and get sick, I had to go and pick the 


the Devil took 


Saturday I was supposed to work for | 


Mr. Polito and buy the canary! I knew 


something was wrong as soon as I woke | 


up that morning. First my eyes felt like 


they were on fire; then they felt like | 


| The portable that gives you 


they were being held by a breaking 
string; and finally, when I sat up, they 
felt as if they would fall out of my 
head. My whole body was on fire. 


Orn thing I knew: I had to hide the | 


or else she would 


fever from Mama 
never let me out of the house. I could 
hear her in the kitchen, making break- 
fast. After reeling around and dressing 


myself, I doused my head under the | 


bathroom faucet to try to cool the fever 
off. 

You have probably noticed this, Fa- 
ther. The more you try to hide some- 


thing from your mother, the more she’s | 


liable to suspect that something is 
wrong. So as soon as I stepped into the 
kitchen, holding my head down like I 


was trying to cover up a black eye, she | 
also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Dupitcators, Ribbons & Carbons 


said, “What’sa matter you, Joey?” 


tattled on me. | 


| Smith-Corona 


“Nothing’s the matter,” I said, sitting 
down at the table. My voice must have 
sounded weak or different, because 
Mama dropped whatever she was doing 
at the stove and came for me, her hand 
reaching to my head. I ducked away 
from the hand. “There's nothing the 
matter, Mama. | gotta hurry up. I told 
Mr. Polito I'd be there at eight sharp.” 

“Joey, keep your head still!” 

“Mama, I'm in a hurry.” 

She took her hand off my head. “Go 
back to bed.” 

“Mama, I gotta go to work! I prom- 
ised Mr. Polito—” 

She was already starting to undress 
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me, beginning with the sleeve of my 
sweater. “You gotta go to bed, that's 
where yoy gotta go.” 

“Mama, I can’t go to bed! I can’t!” 

“F’why?” 

“Because I just can’t!” 

She ignored me. She had my sweater 
off by this time, and she was on her 
knees, unlacing my shoes. The fever was 
burning my brain, and as she yanked 
off one of my shoes, I almost tipped 
over on the chair. 

“Mama—” I said, feeling dizzy and 
sick. 

“What is it, Joey?” 

“Mama—” I said, beginning to cry; 





Tal he 


with w pert / 


...and here’s the living proof » . 


Celeste says, “Learn touch typing in 


high school, and 


type your way through college, as I did. It really steps 
up your marks and gets your career off to a flying start. 


Whether or not you go to college, go in for writing, secre- 
tarial or some other work—typing will help you get the 


job and go on to what you most want 


Corona portable helped me get started and I couldn't live 


without it now.” 


be sure it’s the world’s 


big machine performance! 


Full size keyboard plus the 
touch and action of an office 
typewriter — for s-m-o-o-t-h 
typing. 

Voted best! In a recent sur- 
vey, typewriter dealers voted 
the favorite 
portable—by 2 to 1 over any 
other make 

Easy to buy! Your old type- 
Writer may even serve as 
down payment. See PAGE 
GAGE and many other big 
machine features demon- 
strated. 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY 


CELESTE CARVALHO — 
Hunter College graduate 
now writing script and 
announcing for The Voice 
of America broadcasts 


bit portable 


to do. My Smith- 


EXTRA! Now equipped with our 
amazing PAGE GAGE! 


Comes in smart, 
luggage-style 
carrying case! 


AT SMITH-CORONA DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
—AS LITTLE AS $1.25 A WEEK! 
Canadian factory & offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
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and then, Father, whether it was from 
the lightheaded feeling of the fever o1 
because of the fear of what Papa was 
going to do when he found his money 
I told Mama the whole story, 
cerving half the and crazy with 
fever the other half, starting with Cot- 
ton, the cat I told you about, and going 
all the night I stole the 
money to put the 
| was 


missing 


time 


; 


way to the 
ot 
deposit down at the bird store 
too sick to even know what I was say 
The more | talked, the weaker | 
time | was finished, | 


out Papa's shoe 


ing 
got, until, by the 
didn’t care one way or the other about 
Heaven and Hell or Mama and Papa 
All I wanted to do was close my eyes 
and fall asleep somewhere. 

“Come on, Joey,” Mama said, putting 
her arms around me; and she lifted me 


~washable ? 


, cleave length : 


an” you bet / 


up and carried me all the way into the 
bedroom like a baby. Nat was dressing 
when we came in, standing there and 
looking at us with half his pants on. 
Mama and said, “No 
worry, Joey.” 

I went right to sleep, Father. It must 
been hours later, around lunch- 
woke still feeling 
sun was shining bright, 
is bending over me, whis- 


put me tt bed 


have 
when | up 
drugged. The 
and M ima W 
pering my name to wake me up. The 
light hurt my eyes, but, chinking them 
up, I could see through my eyelashes 
that Papa must have laid off early at the 
docks and called Dr. Capolongo. Both 
of them were standing behind Mama, 
looking down at me. My kid brother and 
two sisters were on the other side of 
the room, away from everything. 


time 


Hi, Guys! Look what you get 


in Gabanaro! 


Exact collar size and sleeve length, for 
a starter! 12 Premium 
rayon gabardine that can take rough 
going. Full-cut for action. WASHABLE! 
Absolutely color-fast! Saddle-stitched 
collar and por ket flaps PLUS the new 
ARAFOLD collar, meaning new smart 
ness, greater comfort—worn with a tie 
or without, Price, about $6.50 (subject 
to change by government regulation) 


super colors 


»> 


ARROW 





_— 


GABANARO 


WITH THE 


ARAFOLD COLLAR 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


“Joey,” Mama said, soothing my head 
with her hand, “Dr. Capolongo is come.” 

“Yes, Joey, we meet again,” Dr. 
Capolongo said, meaning the time a 
couple of years back when I had the 
German measles. He sat down on the 
chair next to the bed and went over me 
with all of his bag of things, looking 
down my throat, tapping me over the 
heart and in the back of the lungs and 
searching my ears and nose with his 
fountain-pen light. At last he stood up, 
shaking his head, and said to Mama 
and Papa, “There’s no doubt about it— 
it’s measles, all right.” 

“Meas’? Papa said, shaking his head 
too. 

“But, Dottore,” Mama said, shocked 
the same as Papa. “He’s a got the meas’ 
once.” 

“He’s got them again,” Dr. Capolongo 
said, shutting his bag. “So now you 
| know what to do. Keep the room dark, 

| absolutely no reading, and keep him in 
the house for a couple of weeks.” 

“We take care,” Papa said, walking 
out of the bedroom. “Come the kitchen 

| Dr. Capolongo, and Lpay you.” 

I looked at Mama, but she was al 

| ready following Papa and the doctor out 
of the room. As soon as Mama left, my 
kid brother and my two sisters began 
jabbering away among themselves in a 

|close huddle, whispering so that | 

| couldn’t hear them. Every now and then 
they threw a look at me, a worried look. 
They knew and I knew that Papa would 
fall off the chair when he went to pay 
the doctor and found the two dollars 
missing from his shoe. For the first time 

| in my life, I was glad I was sick. 


W: waited, but nothing happened. 


|Papa must have held himself in, be 
| cause we didn’t hear a thing until the 
| doctor left, and then it started—the yell 
| ing, I mean. You never heard anything 
like it in your life, the cursing and 
| saint-calling and blaspheming that Papa 
| did. If I was glad I was sick before, I 
| would have liked it even better now if 
|I1 was dead. Papa was slamming the 
| shoe up and down on the table. 
“Where’s the two dollar?” he yelled 
at Mama. And that’s another thing, Fa 
ther: it’s easy enough to honor a mother 
like Mama, but it’s pretty hard to honor 
a father like Papa, him with all his mus- 
| cles and that strap of his that he wraps 
| halt around his fist with the buckle 
| dangling in front of him, like a killed 
|chicken’s neck. He sounded mad 
| enough to hit Mama, but Mama didn’t 
|sound the slightest bit scared of him. 
She was even outyelling him. 

“I'm take the two dollar!” Mama 
| yelled; and she went right on to tell 
Papa how stingy and mean he was, 
especially to Cot, meaning the cat, who 
could have meant so much to a sick kid, 








meaning me, who had to stay in the 
house without reading, without a vic- 
trola or without anything. 

“Where’s the two dollar?” Papa said 
slowly to Mama when she was done 
making her speech, hitting his shoe- 
bank on the table with every word. 

“I'm lose it,” Mama said, and she 
told Papa how she had taken the money 
that night he went to Gino’s Cafe and 
put it down as a deposit on a canary. 
This was the worst thing she could have 
done, Because, knowing Papa the way 
I did, I knew he would immediately go 
to the Pet Shop and clean up the place 
with the little birdman’s body if he 
refused to give Papa back the deposit. 
But even worse than that, Papa would 
find out from the birdman that it was 
me, and not Mama, who had made the 
deposit. A chill ran through my fever. 

“I'm get the money back,” Papa said; 
aud, with that, the door slammed, and 
we could hear him running down the 
stairs with quick, angry clops. My kid 
brother and two sisters came over, and 


I closed my eyes, pretending to sleep. | 


My big sister, Concetta, was just about 
to start her gloating over me when 
Mama came into the room. Mama felt 
my head, went over to pull down the 


shades and came back to chase my kid | 


brother and sisters out of the room. 
“Leave Joey alone now,” Mama said. 
‘He’s sleep.” 


| COULDN'T sleep. I tossed around in 
the bed with my fever for I don’t know 
how long, and then I heard Papa com- 
ing up the stairs, slowly this time. | 
couldn’t hear what he was saying to 
Mama in the kitchen, but he spoke to 
her for a few minutes, gruffly, and then 
I heard him go down the stairs again. I 
could hear my kid brother and my two 
sisters squealing and laughing in the 
kitchen; and, after another few minutes, 
they all came rushing into my bedroom 
ahead of Mama, who looked like she 
was holding something in her hands. 
When she pushed the kids aside, | 
saw it. 

It was a little coal-black puppy! 

“Mama!” I yelled, sitting up. 

“Papa bought it for two dollar,” 
Mama said, talking to the puppy and 
stroking it along his shiny velvet back. 
“Papa say the man in the store no give 
him back the two dollar for the canary— 


and so not to waste the money, he’s | 
buy the dog. Here, Joey,” she said, | 


handing me the dog, “here’s Cot.” 
That’s all, Father. 


The measles is why I stayed away 
from confession so long, and, if you | 


want to call what I did stealing, that’s 
up to you. I know it doesn’t make much 
sense, and the fellows all laugh at me, 
but I call my black puppy Cotton just 
the same. 








FB cle-facts 


WHERE DOES A 


TELEPHONE COME FROM? 


A QUIZ 


The Bell telephone in the picture contains 433 separate parts. These parts are 
made by the Western Electric Company from 31 different raw materials gath- 
ered from all over the world and the United States. On the left are some of 
these raw materials. See if you can match them with the countries and states, 
listed on the right, from which they come. The answers are given below. 


1. Silver 


2. Rubber 
3. Lead 


4. Gold 


5. Iron Ore 
6. Cobalt 
7. Magnesium 


8. Molybdenum 
9. Nickel 


10. Phosphorus 
11. Chromium 
12. Silicon 


13. Antimony 
14. Suede 


Leather 
15, Tin 


ANSWERS 


(9) ST's) wt (9) ET Cu) 21 °(8) TT (0) OF OD 6 
*(P) 829) 2°) 9(u) SCD CD € Ce) 2 (wu) T 


a. Malayan Union 
and Indonesia 

b. Texas 

¢. Malayan Union, 
Indonesia 
and Bolivia 

d. Utah and 
Colorado 

@. Mexico 

f. Wisconsin 

g. South 
Africa 

h. Minnesota 

|. Beigian 
Congo 

}. Missouri 

k. Canada 

I, South Dakota 
and California 

m. Mexico 
and Canada 

n. Ohio 

0. Tennessee 
and Florida 


Your family’s telephone is made, installed, and served by a friendly family 
of telephone people. They make it possible for you to enjoy the finest telephone 
service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (Hh) 
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America’s finest 


silver-plated flute 


AT FINE MUSIC 


DEALERS EVERY WHERE 





Order the NOVEL 
Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


5 pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 


The super-smart mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 558 inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 





ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 
Department 56 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 


Have plenty of spending money during 
your senior year. Printcraft’s wide selec 
tion of beau'iful nable you to 
sell you e closs 
and highest omm 
Memory Book given with each 
cards for agents 


Write tod 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple Street Scranton 5, Pa. 


cords will @ 

America’s best plo 
ssion rate A tree 
Free 


r entir 


order 


for free 


GIRLS!—-NEW LOVELY 
KEY- TO- MY-HEART PIN Sold PLATED 


BEAUTIFULLY 


ENGRAVED 


Special 
only 
50¢ mene 


TASH ENGRAVING Co. 
487 BROADWAY, DEPT. A-4!, NEW YORK 13, 


CLASS OFFICERS 


Wh Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices 

JY Pins, 35¢ up. Send S¢ today for catalog 
Dept. *. Metal Arts Co.. Rochester, N.Y. 


| 


| 
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One for Newspaper Boys 


‘Busy . better boys.” That's 
the slogan on the new U. S. commemo- 
rative which will be issued on October 
4 at Philadelphia, Pa. It pays tribute 
to U. S. newspaper boys. 

The 3-cent stamp shows a boy deliv- 
ering newspapers, a hand holding a 
torch which stands for “Free Enter- 
‘and a row of private homes. 


boys 


prise 


The Newspaper Boys Commemorative 
For the first-day cover of the stamp, 
send a self-addressed envelope to the 
Postmaster, Philadelphia, Pa., before 
October 4. You may ask for as many as 
10 first-day covers. Be sure to send a 
money order to cover the cost of each 
first-day cover you request. 





[WOMEN IN OUR ARMED SERVICES | 


OF AMERICA 


UNITED St feet ace 
a . a nail 


The Women in Armed Services Stamp 











other 
issued, 


Also shown are 3-cent 
commemoratives recently One 
pays tribute to the 40,000 women 
answered the call of duty in 
The other marks the 
since the founding of the 

Ame in Society of Civil Engineers. It 
shows the modern George Washington 
Memorial Bridge which: spans the Hud 
River, and a horse and buggy leav- 
wooden, covered bridge of 1852. 


two 


who have 
ur armed forces 


1 sl 
LOUOth ear 


son 
Ing a 


CENTENNIAL OF £ 
1852 


NGINEERING © 
1952 P 


The Progress of Engineeting Stamp 


we) 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 


| | Leer tiaghctingt COLLECTION 





SENIORS Kmerica's most 


outstanding value in 


Graduation Name Cards 


Cards sell on sight; astounding 


own cards La yl Write today 

for free sam utfit. 
STYLECRAFT. “STATIONERS 

953 Way St. Waverly, N. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS *§ 


WITH NAME IMPRINTED 
1 - BAIA STUDIOS Fatt sAmrit 
Deal with a Leader. Earn Big Extra 
MONEY in full or SPARE TIME 
GAR UP IO A $50 & MORE Yours for selling only 
OVER 100% 100 startling new 
boxes. Other exelusive AZING 
profit cards & noveltie P fa 
pene posta 
You take NO RIS pone ares 
for box assortment cangies on ap- 
proval. You also get free samples 
asy-to-sell personal Christmas cards, stationery, napkins 
it costs nothing to try. WRITE TODAY 


PEN-’N- BRUSH, Dept SM. 4,139 Deane St AVIDLY. 


€nft - 
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STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stomp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
ur readers are advised to read an advertisement 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 4 
stomp dealer will send you in addition to any 
stamps, or stamps you poy for in advance, a odedien 
of other stamps known as “approvals. “ Each of these 
“approval” stomps has a price clearly marked. If 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you do not intend to buy any of the 
“approval” stamps return them promptly, being 
careful to write your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
practices. Any reader who considers thot he has 
been deceived as a result of his response to an 
advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged to 
appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


FREE! Powerful Magnifying Glas 


for 5¢ Post. Bargain 
lists and approvals, 
Jamestown snail Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y 


Kookaburra 
and other wild animals 
Free with exciting approvais. 


Niegere Stomp Co., Niegera-on- -the-Lake 122, Cen. 


203 | All Different 
Zeppetins, Semipostals 
o a High b nomen 


new custom 
Jamestown Stomp co, ‘Dept 510, ‘Jemestown, N Y. 


“FREE 


ictoriatr “ 

Values Ginmanansena 

nes = oo 
ogether _ 


eary 


ee ar pp 


all FRI 
“oon Stamp Co. Dept. SB, Toronto, Can 


UNITED STATES ‘ONLY 
We sell U. S. stamps only at attractive 
low prices. Send ine eoin for our U. 8 
Price List and a $5.00 stamp 


=i ADAM M K. BE BERT %-522, Parke Bide 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


PALL "DIFFERENT 


Wve terre ow, 


| fe 


15¢ 


_ ~ i 
ree | 
A poets coBection of commem- 
oratives, trian high values, bi- 


307 colored stamps. Only 15¢ 

GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 494, Calais, Maine 

QUESTING OUR FINE APPROVALS 5c 
SILAS STAMP SERVICE 


Triboro Sta., New York 35, N. Y. 


etc 


Two BIG PICTORIAL “SETS 
UNUSED STAMPS FROM THE VATICAN 
AND SAN MARINO TO THOSE RE- 


Box 55-S 
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Enough Said 


The strict grammarian was indulging 
his favorite hobby, questioning people 
about their use of the mother tongue. 

“Mr. Brown,” he said, “do you ever 
have any trouble with ‘shall’ and 
‘will’?” 

“Not at all,” replied the long-married 
Mr. Brown. “My wife says, “You shall,’ 
and I say, ‘I will,’ and that ends the 
matter!” 


> 
> 
io” 


Wall Street Journal 


Same Here 


The doctor spoke tactfully to a pa- 
tient about his bill, remarking, “I don’t 
like to bring this up, but that check of 
yours came back.” 

“T don’t like to mention this, either, 
Doctor,” said the patient, “but so did 


my gout.” 
» Kentucky Progress 


Good Old Rover | 


On answering his doorbell a man 
found an old friend and a large dog 
standing on his porch. 

“Come in! Come in!” he said. 

His friend came in and sat down, 
while the dog put the man’s cat to 
flight, knocked over a bridge lamp and 
several vases, and finally made him- 
self comfortable in the best chair. 

When the guest rose to leave, the 
host said with a touch of sarcasm in 
his voice, “Aren’t you forgetting your 
dog?” 

“Dog? I have no dog,” replied the 


host. “I thought he was yours.” 
Driller 


Fishy ; 

Pat had returned from a winter's va- 
cation in Florida and was telling Mike 
about an enormous grouper he had 
landed, so big it took a power winch 
to land it and a crane to get it off the 
boat. Since the fish was too big to eat, 
Pat took a photo of it. 

“Well, show me the picture,” Mike 
insisted. 

“Oh, I don’t carry it around with 
me,” Pat explained. “It weighs 15 


Gush Again! 


The man had struck oil and grown 
very wealthy almost overnight. He out- 
fitted himself with some “good clothes” 
and went to New York. His efforts to 
impress the personnel at the New York 
hotel were very disappointing, he 
thought, considering his immense 
wealth. Determining to give them 
something to talk about, he went into 

“the swanky dining room for breakfast 
one morning and when the waiter 
handed him a menu he waved it aside 
and said, as casually as possible, “Never 
mind. Just bring me twenty dollars 
worth of ham and eggs.” 


The waiter bowed, ever so slightly, | 


and said, “Sorry, sir, but we do not 


serve half-portions in this hotel.” 
Tracks 


So Therel 


Little Susan had a burning ambition 
to be a doctor, but she was only 5, so 
her dolls were her chief patients. Oc- 
casionally, however, she received an 
imaginary call to attend someone in the 
neighborhood. One day she rushed out 
on such a call, forgetting to close the 
door. When her mother called after 
her, she reluctantly retraced her steps 
and loudly slammed the door shut. 
Later, her mother asked how her pa- 
tient was getting along. 

“She died,” the little doctor replied, 

_still angry. “Died while I was closing 


that door.” 
Sign 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


The Movie Check List is printed each 
week as your movie-going guide. Here's 
how our check system works: “Tops, 
don’t miss—cream-of-the-crop films you're 
likely to remember for two or three years. 
“Good — all-around, good entertain- 
ment; just short of being top-notch. 
“Fair—interesting in part to some movie- 
goers. Save your money—dull, untrue, or 
even harmful. 

Drama: “The Big Sky. -vwrr 
Ivory Hunter. “Ivanhoe. “The 
Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima. www 
Diplomatic Courier. “Les Miserables. 
“vrThe Story of Will Rogers. -ww~ 
Story of Robin Hood. “~The Quiet 
Man. “#The Winning Team. “Red 
Planet Mars. “Duel at Silver Creek. 
“The Crimson Pirate. “What Price 
Glory. “One Minute to Zero. “Lure 
of the Wilderness. “Son of Ali Baba. “Un- 
tamed Frontier. “Glory Alley. “Don't 
Bother to Knock. 

Comedy: “Washington Story. “wi 
Dreamboat. “Fearless Fagan. ~~~ 





pounds!” Outdoor Indians 
50 Name caros 29C 


LOOK! HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS ONLY!I! 
"s correct 


. . for a limited time only we are 


ote. Your name 
raised rose gold. Offer limited to only one Senier 
im your class. Ne order accepted without name of seheo! 
attended. hurry your order!!! 


Better 
CRAFTCARDS, Box 235-NS, Pittsburgh 30, Pe. 


Son of Paleface. “Pat and Mike. 
1Francis Goes to West Point. ~~~ 
Jumping Jacks. “Lost in Alaska. “Wait 
"Till the Sun Shines Nellie. 

Musical: “Where's Charley? -v 
Just for You. “The Merry Widow. 
1-1 Dream of Jeanie. “ Lovely to 
Look At. She's Working Her Way 
Through College. 








FOR MASTER PINK! 


Meet “Master Pink,” a Handy Dandy. 


Handy, because of its easy-to-hold, ellipti 
cal shape. 


Dandy, because of its soft, super-quality 
pink rubber. 


—tops for erasing of figures, pencil writ- 
ing, artwork 


RUN, DON’T WALK, to your stationer’s. Get 
Weldon Roberts Eraser MASTER PINK, now, 
to save your precious time when you need it. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J. 





























Sunshine Biscuits, 








WHY DO WE SAY... 


“he has something on the ball” 


This expression comes from baseball. A 
pitcher who mokes a ball do tricks— 


causing it to curve or spin in unusual Sa - oy AN’ a i Be - E 
adc ond @ te eee coe W henever you say PLANTERS has something on the 
thing on the ball. Hence, anybody with ball, you’re saying a mouthful—a mouthful of crisp, 
talent “has something on the ball.” tasty peanut nourishment. These plump, selected 
Virginia peanuts are roasted and salted to the peak 
° *.% 
of perfection. And whether it’s at school, at a ball 
game, or during that long interval between lunch and 
dinner, PLANTERS provides that extra energy you 
need, Try these oven-fresh snacks, as well as Planters 
Jumbo Block Peanut Bar and Peanut Butter. 
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Directh from the automotive industry springs the vast 
motor-tr unspert business that provides employment to 
9 million woikers. One out of seven persons employed in 
the U.S. A. works tor a motor-transport industry. 


MOTOR BUSF* 
all points in the nation. Passenger convenience, comfort, 
and safety are the first considerations in the operation of 
ro hus lines. Anproximately 189,100 common- 
te in the United States, carry- 
1i.752.603.0000 passengers annually. More than 
ino! buses carey 5.720.000 children daily. 

le mplovment for 198.445 drivers, main- 
teu i * nie rmiral employ ees, office workers. vener- 
ai officers and supervisors. What bus lines operate in 
your community and what provisions do they make for 

the convenience, comfort, and safety of passengers? 


sive us economical transportation to 


the mod 


 DUSts OPE! 


TAXICABS . .. Approximately 79,001 taxicabs operate 
in the nation, carrying 1,667,844.620 passengers annual- 
ly. About 110,000 to 120,000 drivers are employed and 
many more persons work in service shops and executive 
offices. How many cabs run in your community? dre 
they privately-owned or company-operated? 


BUSINESSES RELATED TO MOTOR TRANSPORT 
ROAD BUILDING has made the 


United States during the past thirty years, Today we 
have the world’s most extensive highw ay system — 
1.617.000 miles of surfaced rural roads. This vast project 
generates thousands of jobs for workers, engineers, sur- 
veyors, drivers, and others. What roads lead from your 
community? How do road building and maintenance 
affect employment of members of your family? 


great progress in 
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PETROLEUM 
REFINING 


BUS 


ROADS EMPLOYEES 





and tires . Estimated en 


equipment, rau 


1 Including parts 


stampings and electrical materials 


THE TRUCKING INDUSTRY is tremendously impor- 
tant in our economic picture. There are 8,637,969 trucks 
registered in the United States, which provide jobs for 
5.138.000 employees . including drivers as well as 
persons who service the trucks and work in the business 
offices of trucking companies. 

These figures, however, give a very limited idea of 
the scope of the industry for it serves practically all 
businesses and industries. Therefore, it contributes wide- 
ly to employment and income throughout the nation. 

Food industries (milk, meat, fish, bread, fruits, and 
vegetables) use trucks extensively in delivering their 
products. The petroleum industry operates approxi- 
mately 200,000 motor-tank units. Some of the other 
large users of trucks are railroad, lumber, mine, and 
quarry companies. Just visualize all the varied products 
available to your family because of truck transport. A 
quick review of the trucks operated in your community 
will indicate their universal use. 


Advertisement 


loyment 


in manufacturing batteries. automobile 


and financing 


engage 


and in taxicab. insurance services 


MANY SMALL BUSINESSES are connected with sales 
and servicing of motor vehicles. They in turn create jobs 
and income for thousands of workers. There are 43,999 
dealers selling new cars and 16,874 selling used cars only. 
More than 250,000 service stations and other retail out- 
lets distribute petroleum products, No one knows exact- 
ly how many thousands more of such businesses there 
are: automobile finance and insurance companies; ga- 
rages and parking lots; shops that service, repair, paint. 
and wash motor vehicles. Estimate how many of your 
neighbors are earning a living through such activities. 


ENTERPRISES of untold numbers depend upon motor- 
ists for income: hotels, motels, tourist homes, trailer 
parks, restaurants, roadside stands, golf links, vacation 
resorts, drive-in theatres. Here is something about 
which we know nothing definite, yet the combined in- 
come of such enterprises represents billions of dollars. 
What enterprises of this type are in your community? 


29-T 








Seruices of Motor Vehicles to the “farm 


Services of motor vehicles to the farm further the tre- 
mendous job of raising food for our present 151,000,000 
population. Not only are they important in supplying 
power and mobility, but they cut production costs and 
permit efficient management 


TRACTORS are the farmer's “work horses.” 
preparation of 


They are 
used in every phase of crop raising ... 
the soil, cultivation, and harvesting. So important have 
they become that there are 3.550.000 tractors at work 
on American farms. One-man machines. such as illus- 
trated, perform multiple operations in a fraction of the 
time fermerly required. Thus they relieve drudgery and 
make farming an interesting vocation to those with the 
equipment and training to farm scientifically. In addi- 
tion, they release tens of thousands of workers needed 
for industrial jobs 


TRUCKS perform essential farm work also. Farmers 
own 2.200.000 farm trucks. more than one-fourth of 
those in the entire nation. 


They are used for haulage on the farm .. . transport- 


Cultivating 


Delivering milk 


ing workers. spreading lime and fertilizer, hauling 
produce from the field. Efficient haulage to market 
widens the farmer’s market. Trucks transport speedily 
perishable milk, tender fruits, and vegetables. Livestock 
is trucked to packing houses in prime condition. Trucks 
also haul from town such farm supplies as seeds, fer- 
tilizer, implements and home supplies, such as 
furniture, washing machine, refrigerator. and other 
equipment for convenient living. 


AUTOMOBILES are needed on the farm even more 
than in the city. They relieve the farm family of isola- 
tion and permit regular attendance at school and church. 
as well as attendance at instructive meetings, such as 
home demonstration. 4-H club. and farm demonstration. 
These are the personal uses, but business claims 67 per 
cent of the farm-car mileage. The farmer fetches repair 
parts needed in a hurry for farm equipment: calls on his 
lawyer. the tax collector, 6% insurance agent: delivers 
butter. eggs. or fruit to homes in town. No wonder more 
than 5.800.000 automobiles are owned by farmers. 


Supplies from town 


Seruices of Motor Vehicles to the Home 


other supplies. Local stores send you groceries, fresh 
fruits. vegetables, meat. milk. Dry goods and clothing 
stores, coal and fuel oil companies all deliver needed 


YOUR COMMUNITY is protected day and night by 
police-patrol cars and fire-fighting equipment. For sani- 
tation, garbage trucks collect refuse regularly and street 
cleaning equipment flushes and sweeps the streets. 
Pransportation is afforded by taxis and motor buses. For 
health protection, doctors call at homes in their ears: 
and ambulances make hospital service immediately 
available in case of emergency. Many communities have 
automotive units for X-ray. dental service. eve care. can- 
cer and tuberculosis clinies. The school bus and motor- 
ized library have long served educ ational needs, but 
now there are mobile units for teaching homemaking 
and shop work. Others serving your community are 


mail delivery. telephone maintenance. road building. 


YOUR HOME All building supplies and equip- 


ment are hauled by trucks as are furniture. bedding. and 


Delivering mail 


Home delivery 


supplies to your home by truck. 


YOU, your family, and your neighbors use the automo- 
bile constantly in your daily lives. There are more than 
10 million cars in the United States, approximately one 
for every four persons. How do we use them? About 
59 per cent of city-driver trips are for earning a living: 
8 per cent are for going to church, to school. to the doc- 
tor or dentist, to meetings: 15 per cent are for shopping: 
18 per cent are for social and recreational purposes. 
Family cars are used also to move trailer coaches which 
serve as mobile homes for more than 1.700.000 people 
in the U.S. A. Can you imagine a day in your life 
without motor vehicles? 


Fun for everyone 


Prepared by BLUREAL OF EDLCATIONAL SERVICES in cooperation with the re- 
search facilities of Automobile Manufacturers Association, Detroit, Michigan 
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ec HE CITY OF YORK,” our airborne 

yacht, accommodated 39 passen 
gers and crew. She had a promenade 
deck with a cocktail bar, and main 
deck. We took off from Southampton to 
South Africa, dropping out of the sky 
for visits enroute! 

The fle Ww low 
French 
before we settled quietly down on the 
Mediterranean at Port Augusta. At 
Luxor, Egypt, our next stop, the tem 
9S degrees, the air 
hot, dusty, and lifeless. 

Several of us hired victorias and 
Temple of Karnak. 


The reins of our black Egyptian horses 


fertile 
Corsica 


plane ove! 


meadows and rugged 


perature was hotter 


drove out to the 


were decorated with al rOW ot silver 
bells. These rang gaily as we drove 
along. The visit to the chapel of Sekh- 
met, the cat-faced goddess of disease, 
stands out as one of the high spots of 
this trip. Into a cave-like enclosure in 
the temple of Ptah we went, marshaled 
by Abdul, ow 
slowly, following his flashlight. Sudden 
ly, just uc, the black statue 


of the dread goddess with the feline 


guide, and advanced 


ahead of 


head appeared in the candle’s rays! 

The 
the Egyptian Desert. Finally we came 
in sight of the fertile game country of 
Uganda and with the aid of field glasses 
we saw herds of wild elephants. Late 


next day we flew for miles over 


in the afternoon our plane settled down 
on Lake Victoria. After the parched 
Egyptian Desert the greenery of 
cactus groves, bamboo, and camphor 


' 
nich 


trees growing along the shore refreshed 
us with their dustless splendor. 

Next stop—Zambezi. Within 20 min- 
utes of leaving Port Bell, our pilot 
dipped the wings of the plane to indi 
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By BETTY FRYE LEACH 


Somerville (Mass.) High School 


cate that we had just crossed the 
Equator. We flew over miles and miles 
of Kenya brush country, paradise of big 
game the early afternoon 
came the biggest thrill—arrival at Vic- 
toria Falls, Southern Rhodesia. In over 
the Devils’ flew, looking 
down on the awe-inspiring spectacle of 
the Main Falls 357 feet in depth. 


hunters. hl 


Gorge we 





A Durban rickshaw boy will 
take the tired shopper home. 


From Southern Rhodesia our trail led 
to Johannesburg, the South African city 
which most resembles a North Ameri- 
can metropolis. From there I “safaried” 
to the Kruger National Park. A drive 
followed through Zululand to Natal, 
where I spent a fortnight in Durban. 
Durban—city of contrasts. In front of 
Woolworth row of 
ornately-decorated rickshaw line 
up, waiting for fares. They show great 
their 
two 


a prosaic store a 


boys 
ingenuity in the decorations of 
distinctive headgear, but there are 
basic parts of the decor which are neve1 
missing—-the horns, symbol of strength, 
and the feathers, symbol of speed. My 
favorite rickshaw bov added three cir- 
cles of dead electric light bulbs. 

From Durban with its fascinating In- 
dian Market, beautiful golf club, and 
hundreds of attractive hotels, my route 
lay southward to Cape Town, I boarded 
The Stirling Castle and five days late1 
she tied up at her pier in one of the 
most spectacular harbors in the world, 
Cape Town. Table Mountain appeared 
as a backdrop and over to the left pier 
rose the low range of the Hottentot 
Holland Mountains. 

Put Table Mountain on top of your 
“to see” list. From the aerial cable sta- 
tion at the foot of the mountain the 
tourist enters a cable car that 
slowly along its wires towards the top 
of the mountain. You gaze down upon 
the South Atlantic, Table Bay, and the 
Town, or up- 


moves 


receding city of Cape 
wards at the high precipices of the 
mountain coming slowly nearer. Just as 
the car reaches its destination the voy 
ager notices a sign which reads: “Bovril 
is good for that sinking feeling,” a neat 
bit of British advertising! 


Editor’s Note: Solent Flying Boats have 
been replaced by B.O.A.C.’s new 
Comets, jet planes which carry 45 pas- 
sengers from London to Africa at 490 
miles an hour. Constellations are also 
on this run. 


Enter the Scholastic Teacher Travel Story and Photo Awards! 


the best travel 


Travet 


size 


cations: (1) 


2nd, $15; 3rd, $5. 


Send to: 





N. Y. C. 10. 


storv 
December 1, 1952. Travel Story Awards: Entries 750 to 1,000 
words on your favorite winter or summer vacation accepted fron 
teachers, school administrators, and librarians. First five 
$30; second five awards 
second-award stories published in Scholastic 
Photo Awards 
5 x 7 inches. Photos must have reader-appeal. Five classifi- 
United States; (2) 
Europe, Africa; (4) 
(5) Near and Far East. Awards for each classification 


Travel Editor,. Scholastic 


$550 in prizes plus a top award of a Royal DeLuxe Portable for 


of the year. Deadline for both Awards— 


awards 
third ten awards, $5. First and 
Teacher. 


$15; 


Black-and-white glossy prints; minimum 


Alaska, Hawaii; (3) 


Canada, 


South and Central America, Caribbean 
Ist, $30 
Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave., 












Now you can make low-cost sound movies 


old sound movies. And in each case, you can change the 


Here is the long-awaited Filmosound 202, the 16mm 
Bell & Howell recording projector that lets you make 
sound movies without professional experience or costly If you aren't already using educational films, the 
n, silent or sound Filmosound 202 will give you an entirely new concept 


add of the value of such a program. For full information, 


sound as often as you like! 


equipment, project any 16mm fil 


Now you can make your own sound movies... 


sound to old silent films ... or a second sound track to mail the coupon today. 


the sensational, new l6mm 


Filmosound 
“202 


RECORDING PROJECTOR 


Guaranteed for life. During the life of the prod 
uct. any defect in material or workmanship 
will be remedied free (except transportation ) 


Record your message right on the film Reach every age level with simply a 

as it is being projected onto the screen change of the message on the magnetic 

through your Filmosound 202 — and play sound track. Greatly increases the value 

. Simple controls, fool and usefulness of your school’s film library 

; talk makes classroom work more interest- 
ing and effective 


Bell & Howell Company, 

7118 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 
Please send me without cost or obligation 
full information on making low-cost sound 
movies with the new Filmosound 202 


back immediately 
proof mechanisms make it : sy a 
ing on the telephone 


ee een yoo oy DELL & Howell 


Name 
School 


Address 


City County State 








By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE, Brooklyn College 


Smaller and Lighter 


Recent Inventions Promise Radio Improvements 


RE you a trend-watcher? There are 
£ several to watch in the audio field 
which may eventually reduce 
dously the bulk and weight and power 
consumption of audio and audio-visual 
devices. Three currently “cooking” are 
the transistor, the output- transformer- 


tremen 


less amplifier, and new types of loud- 
speakers. 

The transistor is a revolutionary little 
active about one 


gadget (its part is 


ten-thousandth of a cubic inch of ger 
manium) which promises to displace 
the vacuum tube in many applications. 
It also operates on a fantastically small 
amount of electrical power, having no 
need for a glowing filament or red-hot 
cathode. It is rugged instead of fragile, 
long-lived instead of short, and provides 
higher power gain than most vacuum 
tubes. 

A very 
demonstration of a 
which some of the tubes had been re- 
placed by transistors. It worked, which 
marvelous, but the 
day were costly to 
buy like $15 
pricious and unpredictable in behavior, 
ind noisy operation. I was reminded of 
had in pre-broadcasting 
built around the first vacuum 
tube I ever saw (a DeForest “Audion” ) 
When it worked I was thrilled to hear 
radiotelephone 
miles 


few vears ago I heard a 


radio receiver in 


sufficiently 
that 
(something 


Was 
transistors of 
each), ca- 


a receiver I 


days 


transmitted by 
station 30 


MUSIC 
from an amateur’s 
away. (The “amateur” turned out to be 
Westinghouse’s Dr. Frank Conrad, and 
KDKA.) 


The present transistor is a vast im 


the station's successor became 


provement over the early version. What 
it will be when it is as old as the ther- 
tube (say 40 
to be here 
in an ampli 


milion years) Is some- 
thing I would like 
The output transformer 


fier is one of the parts which takes up 


to see. 


the most space and weighs the most, 
arranged 
wound coils 


being made of compactly 
lavers of iron and closely 
is also one of the worst 


f copper. It 
he amplifier, 


sources of distortion in the 
although the last tea years have seen 
almost unbelievable improvements. Re- 
the technical people have been 
de- 


cently 
figuring out new 
signs for loudspeakers that will make it 
possible to couple the amplifier to the 
loudspeaker without transformer 
and its limitations. Systems have al- 
ready been described in the technical 


circuits and new 


any 


journals. One of them provoked a lively 
series of letters to the editors, asking 
whether the inventors proposed to re- 
design the human ear to improve it to 
the poin€ where it could appreciate this 
new system, and asking how any de- 
signer in his right mind could seriously 
suggest constructing a $700 substitute 
for a $16 output transformer, Granted 
that present designs are experimental 
and expensive and inefficient, this trend 
may become the next big development 
in sound reproduction. 

Last year’s Audio Fair exhibits in- 
cluded the “R-J” enclosures of loud- 
speakers, little larger than the bare 
loudspeakers they enclose. They at- 
tracted a great deal of attention and 
comment because they provide bass re- 
sponse previously unattainable without 
much bulkier boxes or horns. Several 
models are now being produced by 
R-] Audio Products, Inc., 164 Duane 
St., New York 13, N. Y. They are priced 
low in with the conven 
tional larger 
horns, but not as low as the $20 price 
predicted for another new unit about 
which I know nothing except what I 


comparison 


enclosures and corner 


read in the papers. 

This other speaker is the invention 
of Dr. Jordan J. Baruch and Henry C. 
Lang, two M. I. T. acoustics experts. 
Lhey showed it at a New York meeting 
of the Radio Club of America last May. 
The New York Times reported that it 
was small enough to be carried under 
the arm, and_ that. its performance 
equaled or surpassed that of apparatus 
costing many times as much. The in- 
ventors said that their purpose in de- 
signing this loudspeaker was to provide 
a means for permitting people to enjoy 
the KM broadcasting 
without buying expensive “high fidelity” 
equipment. Major Edwin H. Armstrong, 
inventor of FM, was at the meeting and 
was reported to have endorsed the new 


advantages of 


device with enthusiasm. 
It seems as though the auc 
the future will 
look as crude 
old-fashioned chuffing 


lio-visual 


make 


equipment of 
and 


models 
clumsy as the 
steam engine. No 
power supply, no rows of blistering hot 
and fragile vacuum tubes, and a Joud- 
speaker that will surpass the human 
vocal apparatus in the range of sounds 
it can produce without taking up much 
more space. 


present 


more cumbersome 


RCA Phot 
Tiny transistor subs for a radio tube. 


Sound Advice 


Get your request in now for the Aug 
Sept. Audio Record. It contains an up-to- 
date illustrated guide to all tape and dis« 
recorders. A postcard to Audio Devices, 
Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22 
N. Y., brings you Audio Record tree regu- 
Iwo other audio newsletters are free 
on request: Magnecord, from Magnecord, 
Inc., 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Ill.; and Ekotopics, from Webster Electric 
Co., Racine, Wis 

For another helpful newsletter—Opaque 
Projection Practices—seud a request card to 
Charles Beseler Co., 60 Badger Ave., New- 
irk 8, N. J 


larly. 


Chicago 1, 


New Magnetic Recorder-projectors 

Add to 
recorder-projectors the 
the Victor “Magnesound” attachment which 
Victor 16mm sound projector 
a magnetic recorder-projector. The Mag- 
nesound unit sells for only $175. For more 
information write: De Vry Corp., 1111 
Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill, and/or 
Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport 


Iowa. 


magnetic 
Vry, and 


your list of 16mm 


new De 


makes any 


No More Blind Storage for RCA Victor 
Records 

Have you noticed the new RCA Victor 
record envelope? It has a stiff spine like 
a book with title and performer's name on 


it. Murray for RCA! 
Lightweight Overhead Projector 


If you have ever used an overhead pro 
You sit 
place the 


jector, you know how handy it is 
at your desk facing your class 


slide or other transparency on the stage 


of the instrument on your desk, point to 
details with your pencil, and the image ap- 
pears on the scree nh above and be hind vou. 
The Charles Beseler Company of Newark 
N. J “Junior Vu- 


Graph,” a portable overhead pro- 


introduced — the 
23 Ibs. 


jector with a full 7” x 7” 


has 


projection stage 
giving screen images 39” x 39” (at a dis- 
tance of six feet from projector to screen ) 
to 98” x 98” (at a distance of 15 ft.) 
Blower-cooled 500-watt lamp makes dark- 
ening the room unnecessary under most 
conditions. Mercury switch for silent opera- 


tion. 
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VISUALLY YOURS 


Around the World 


on Film 


By VERA FALCONER 


Audio-visual editor 


countries 


RAVEL 


have finve 


igencies of many 

films introducing you to 
their lands. They generally concentrate 
ind the 
some of these films can 


m tourist attractions pictur 
Howe vel 
be most useful in schools 

Availability 
Many are offered on free loan 
Most travel bureaus have 


Make 


‘ sque 


i problem 
others f T 


i lim 


is definitely 


rental 
ited 
requests ¢ irly 

The Australian 
Bureau (636 
offers a comparatively large 
Among their 


number of prints booking 
News and Informa 
Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 


c atalogue 


tion 


of films for rental most 


| several are excellent for 
Advance Australia 20) 
emphasizes the people ind how 
self-reliance, and cou 
ige overcame natural difficulties. Au 
stralia, Land of Everchange 
color) brie fly 
the continents creat 

to the Sun (10 min.) survevs the little 
known ti pi il Atherton Tableland and 
Cairns area of Queensland. Coral Won 
derland is a delightful 
beautiful picture of the fabulous coral 


reefs and their denizens 


recent releases 
school — use 

min 
their industry 
(10 min., 
briskly 
North 


reviews and 


variety 


. , 
30 min.. color 


Underwater 
SCOCTICS ind rie nique 


turtles 


sequence on 


with many close ups 


Wide Canadian Selection 


The ¢ Travel Film 
1270 Sixth Ave N. ¥. 20 


rit 
ivailable on loan 


nad it Library 
has quite 
i long list These are 


definitely tourist-based ind while avail 
ible to school re booked to adult 
iucdience irst vest: Fundy Holiday 
baw Canada’s 

Nowa Scotia Hol 

tour t this 

tourist attrac 


Prince Ed 


" consider 


ovince emphas n 
Titis World of Ours 
12 min )} 


p 
tions 

} , 
ward Island 
formation on industries, geog 


West Coast Playgror 


scenic beaut 


in 

| 
coast trip on Princess linet 
Heritage IS 


\ st 


Tht COW 


Canada’s forest areas 


tion possibilities ind commercial s ilu S 

British Information Services x0 
Rockefeller Plaza N \ 20 otters 
travel vest are 
Girdle 10 min park 
near London 


10 min.. color 


many films. Two me 


Green color 
ind recreational areas 


The Falkland Islands 


climate government sheep industrv; 
good school material 

Tourist Information Of- 
42nd St., N. Y. 36) has 
with German com 
Forest (12 min.)- 
woodcearving 


farms 


The German 
fice Ll West 
several films, most 
mentary. Bavarian 


forests, villages, glass 


blowing, pewter casting, and 
their Good 
English commentary. Munich (15 min., 


delightful tour of city 


ictivities. school material. 


German seen 
through eves of an American student. 
Bavarian Alps (15 
mountain area and people. Singendes 
Deutschland (16 min.)—German life to 
delightfully folk 
ing idea, well executed. 
Yugoslav Films (Yugoslav Informa- 
tion Center, 816 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 21) 
offers a few with English commentary. 
Down the Dalmation Coast (10 min., 
color)—a_ pleasant sail. Traditional 
Some data useful to schools. Al 
pine Winter Sports 10 min.), 
testants in the International Competi 
tion in Yugoslav Alps. Macedonia (15 
ind From the Alps to the Adri- 
do contain information 


min., German)— 


sung songs. Charm 


songs 


con 


rin 
atic (20 min 
on physical aspects and industries, but 
ire heavily loaded with history. 

The Norwegian National Travel Of- 
fice offers several films through Al 
Sherman (1612 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C. 
good school material with unusu 
Let's 


7 good 


Two newest pro- 
vice 
illy little tourist-based content. 
Look at Norway (19 min., 
general survey. Coast from 
the Lofoten Islands and central area 
Fjord Country color ) 
farms 


color 
Bergen to 


10 min., views 


se veral tior ls. discusses with 


“vertical” farming methods and_ the 


specially bred horses required; con 


modern techniques and old tradi 


National Travel Office 

ist 50th St.. N. Y. 22 
films. Newest and excellent is Farming 
in Finnish Lapland 10 Starts 


Helsinki’s agricultural college and 
+ 


I innish 
has several 


min.) 


s to experimental farms north o 
Circle. Order earlv—it will be in 
cle mand 
if the Nations (62 West 45th 


distributes films for a num 


] 

iTmis ¢ 
St., N. } 
ber of representative agencies of for 
eign nations: Belgian Gov't Info. Center, 
Office South 


Danish Info Union of 


Office, Swiss Nat’ 
Travel Office, French Gov't Tourist 
Office, Netherlands Info. Bureau, 
Swedish Nat'l Travel Office, among oth- 
ers. Their catalogue lists many useful 
films and does provide a central source 
of materials. Newer films are: 

In and Around Amsterdam (10 
rather prosaic tour showing canals, 
traditional costumes, surrounding 
villages and farms. Useful but unexciting. 

The Dutch Way (13 min.)—eternal 
struggle against the sea and its effect on 
the people. Building and maintenance of 
dikes; Zuider Zee reclamation project. Very 
good 

Handicrafts of Belgium (11 min., color) 

wooden-shoe making; Bruges lace mak- 
ers; pottery, glass blowing, etching, etc. 

Let's Look at Switzerland (13 
color )—mountains, farms, major cities, in- 
naterial 


Africa Gov't Info. 


min., 
« ok I 


guilds, 


min., 


dustries. Some good school 

Meet the Swedes (23 min.)—Sweden’s 
industries, cities, forests, farms, and recrea- 
tions through the activities of the Swedish 
Useful. 


pe ople themselves 
color)—is another 


Ageless Paris 
tour, showing the usual well 


13 min., 
prosaic city 
known streets and buildings. Informational 
to classes knowing nothing of Paris 
Playgrounds of France (13 mmin., 
a typically-tourist film, showing the pic- 
ind recreational aspects of Brit- 


color ) 


ture sque 
tany. the French Alps, and the Riviera. 

It has been impossible, of course, to 
cover here all agencies and travel film 
sources. For instance, the Austrian State 
Tourist Dept 48 East 48th St., N. Y. 
17) offers Winter Paradise and Enjoy 
Holidays in Austria. Turkish Informa 
Office, 444 East 52nd St., New 

offers an award-winning film 

Modern Turkey (with manual 
Gulen of Turkey. Roval Greek 
Embassy Information Service (2211 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D. ¢ has Return to the Valley (14 
min The Corinth Canal (11 min.) 
The Marshall Plan at Work in Greece 
filmstrip Greece 


tion 
York 
strip 


and 


13. min.), plus a 
Throughout the Ages 
Important points to remember on this 
film They were 
for tourists, not for schools, even though 


tvpe are: (1) made 


some can be useful in class; just don’t 
be disappointed if such a film gives you 
too little classroom information. (2) If 
you do want to use them, request book 
ings well in advance, providing two or 
three alternate dates. Happy traveling. 











“Victrola” all-speed Phonograph, 
Model 2ES3. A compact table model 
with its own “Golden Throat” tone 
system. Automatic record changing. 
An excellent model for the classroom. 


“Victrola” all-speed Radio- 
Phonograph Combination, 
Model 2US7. All the advan- 
tages of the all-speed changer 
plus powerful AM radio re- 
ception. Light and easy for 
school children to handle 


“Victrola” all-speed 

Portable Phonograph, 

Model 2ES38. The perfect school 
phonograph, with an 8-inch speaker for 
finest tone. Easily carried by students from 
room to room, Sturdily constructed. 


20 RCA Victor m s the ‘**V trola’’ Phonogray 
MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES @. 


RCA VICTOR # 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


How it works 

An ingeniously designed “‘Stip ON’’ SPINDLE now 
makes it possible to play both large and small hole 
records with equal ease. Merely place the ‘‘slip-on” 
spindle over the permanent spindle— press— it’s 
locked in place to play up to fourteen of the 7-inch 
**45”" records automatically, or single records manu- 
ally. Remove spindle to play standard 78, or flip 
lever to play 33's rpm records. 


Special advantages to schools 


With RCA Victor’s new ‘Victrola’? phonographs, 
schools can now enjoy all the many advantages of 
the ‘‘45”’ system—as well as new playing ease and 
high quality reproduction of 78 and 33's rpm rec- 
ords. Existing 78 rpm records can still be utilized, 
while new record purchases are made of the superior 
45 and 33! rpm records. This conversion to new 
speeds is accomplished economically and without 
obsoleting 78 rpm record libraries. 

Your local RCA Victor dealer will be pleased to demonstrate 
the new “Victrola” phonographs and radio-phonograph com- 


binations. Send coupon below for literature describing the 
complete new RCA Victor line of “Victrola” phonographs. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 108 I 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me descriptive literature on the 
RCA Victor line of new “Victrola’’ Phonographs. 


Name__ 


School 





Street_ 


City__ 











Text that looks like printed type 
can be produced with a Vari-Typer. 


Introducir ul school 
the contributing 


ma. Ee 


rraduate of the 


new 
ditor 
knows this field 
tor, as famous Unis 
t Missour 
} Journalism Workshop 


Columbia University 


journalism schoo 


ol newspape 
1 newspaper 


t Nott Terrace H.S 


6° YOU VE been given responsibility 
aw for the school ne wspape! 


I am isking you 


The principal said 
to take charge. We 
so keep the 


haven't much money 
down. Ot 


paper. It 


cost course we 


want an attractive goes into 
the honne 
some 


That's quite in order! Here are 


new wrinkles on how to produce attra 
tive school papers at moderate cost 
In-School Equipme nt. If vour school 
office machine like 
mimeograph why not explore what can 
with this You'll 
want two useful manuals offered free 
Write A. B. Dick (5700 Touhy Ave 
Il] for “How to Publish a 
Mimeo Newspaper” and Eastern Cor 
poration Maine) for “Intro 
duction to Office Duplicating and Print 


} 


has some f 


ype ot 


be done equipment? 


( hic (Zo 
Bangor 


mg Processes 

For other 
turning out a newspaper (and also bul 
ill kinds 
i wide St le cthlon ot duplic iting mac I mes 
Many are 


differ n how copies are 


inexpensive methods of 


, 
letins and forms of vou have 


to choose from new it 
design 


qquite 
SO 
others in number of « 
You 
electricity or by 

find one that fits 


to these 


made; ples ind 
machines 


size ot paper can get 


yperated DY mand 


Y ure 


needs. Send 


sure to yvour 


INQUirres compa 


nies 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Savings. INK 


Hints on how to cut costs of school publications 


M meour ipl \ B Dix k, 5700 Touhy 
Ave., Chicago, Il Speed-O-Print (1901 
W. Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill.); Ditto 

Harrison at Oaklev, Chicago, Ill. ); Rex-O- 
3727 North Palmer St.. Milwaukee 
Standard Duplicating 
150, Everett 49, 


Graph 
12 Standard 
chines Corp., Dept 
Rex-Rotary (19 W. 31 St.. N. Y. C.); 
Duplicator Corp., 50 McLean 
N Y rr Tempo ( Milo 
Third Ave., Pittsburgh 
Hectographia (110 W we Se. 
(39 Beekman St., 
57 St., N. ¥. C.); 
Town (750 Pacific St., Brooklyn, 
Vivid (10 W. 33 St., N. Y¥. C.); 

39 Beekman St., N Y ( 
rint-O-Mati Merchandise Mart, Chica 
: Il) Beck (Beck Duplicator Co., 18 
W. 18 St., N. Y. C.) 


Gestetner 


Copy-rite 
RK meo l 5 W 


Offset Equipment. Do you want pho- 
tos in your paper? If so you won't be 
machines so far men 
ire limited to typewritten 


satisfied with 
tioned. They 
work or drawings 

Another tvpe ot duplicator uses the 
called offset will print 


evervthing your local newspaper does 


and 


pro ess 
photos drawings typewriting—any 
thing All work can be done In your own 
room or the school office since most off- 
set machines are about the size of a 
mimeograph. Offset equipment can give 
1 professional-looking product at 
cost. For information write 
Addressograph-Multigraph (329 Fifth 
Ave. N. Y. C.); Davidson Co. (1046 W 
Adams St hicago 7, Ill); OZALID 
General Aniline and Film Corp., John 
N. Y.); REcessED Offset (A 
B. Dic k Co 
Typewriter. New kinds of typewriters 
nable you to produce a smart-looking 
newspaper or yearbook. They will write 
in type that looks like print. Most of 
your typing, however, has to be slow 
to make sure that column edges appeat 
even in the newspaper, like the edge of 
this column you're reading. A new elec 
tric typewriter does this job for you 
without fuss. Your column margins come 
uit neat and flush ready to be repro- 
duced. International Business Machines 
390 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.) makes it 


vou 


minimum 


son City 


Another typewriter does all that and 
more. Yeu don’t have to be content with 
one type design, to which ordinary 
typewriters are limited. In the Vari- 
Typer, no larger than a typewriter and 
about as easy to operate, you can actu- 
ally switch type faces. Imagine being 
able virtually to remove the keys of 
your typewriter and put in whatever 
type suits your fancy! Ralph C. Cox 
head, Inc. (409 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.) 
will tell you more about the Vari-Typet 
typewriters and offset 
work well together. 

Printing. Many schools their 
newspapers at local print shops. Costs 
for this kind of printing continue to rise. 
What's to be done? For one thing you 
might investigate switching to less ex 
pensive offset or other duplicating sys 
tem. You don’t have to buy one of the 
machines mentioned to do that. Chances 
are you'll find a firm near you that will 
offset or mimeo your paper at reason- 


These new 


print 


able cost. 

If vou wish to continue regular print 
ing, see where you can prune. One big 
expense is usually engraving. To cut 
your costs for halftone illustrations look 
into plastic engravings. Some makers of 
plastic engraving specialize in mail 
order business. Their prices are reason 
able. This economy can be even more 
important for your yearbook. 

Serving as a judge for Columbia 
Scholastic Press Assn. I noted 
trends: the number of duplicated pa- 
pers winning awards doubled in five 
years; offset papers quadrupled since 
1947. In yearbooks the shift to offset is 
overwhelming 


these 


Newest arrow in school journalism’s 
quiver is the Like the 
whistling arrows in Robin 
Hood, these sleek and slender commu 
nication shafts fly the news to small 
groups with minimum effort. After look 
ing at 150 of them this summer, jou 
nalism workshoppers at Teachers Col 
University, describe, 
praise them in 


“newsletter.” 
Disney's 


lege, Columbia 
analyze, direct, and 


Newsletter Digest. 








OSSegeley, 
PROJECTORS MAKE 


LEARNING MORE INTERES 
T 
TEACHING MORE EFFECTIVE lds 


— 


MASTER VU-GRAPH 


for overhead, daylight, 
transparency projection 


WV ith the VU-GRAPH you can face your class in a 
fully lighted room, pacing your lecture for greatest 
audience attention. In addition, you can now gain the 
psychological advantage made possible by the use of 
progressive disclosures, overlays, and actual plastic work- 
ing models. And with the roll attachment, using wax 
crayon, you can write spontaneous notes, OTF, if 
desired, prepare an entire lecture in advance 





Special attachments available for projecting 
314 x 4 and 2 x 2 slides and also 35 mm. film 


strips make the MASTER VU-GRAPH the most 
gElely VU-LYTE flexible medium ever devised for graphic presen- 


tation by projected transparencies. 





for projecting opaque materials 
of instruction 


Dh. diagrams, illustrations, and text can be pro- 
jected in a partially lighted room without need for 
mounting or special holders. The Vacumatic* Platen 
holds single sheets up to 10 x 11 flat without flutter, 
and the Feed-O-Matic* Conveyor automatically feeds 
in new copy and ejects the old as the lesson proceeds. 
Without leaving the WU-LYTE, you can direct 
special attention to salient features by the exclusive, 
built-in Pointext Projection Pointer, which throws a 
movable arrow of light on any part of the screen. 


The Beseler VU-LYTE is the most versatile, con- 
venient, and efficient opaque projector ever produced. 





Learn bh 

ow these tw j 

ogre ‘ wo projector 

ame more effectice rte mon 

se er poy wer these and other > 
etail will b ‘ 

oa a € sent on request, 


tration ar 2 
. . ° Tan 
own projection room. ged im your 


*Patent Pending 


RL E 5 CE. Z. tPatented 


EST. te6e0 
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wold) most wiley used = 
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tunity for repetitive stu 


ler brings unlimited oppor 


ly and self in 


ovement. Students record their own 


performance can hear themselves pre 


> chee 


cisely as they ur while speaking 


he 


singing or pl instrument 
Magnecord j stu 
im stu [ 
Historic br icasts concerts 


lectures all car rought 


lent interest 
fying an » to study 
into 
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Radio-TV Roundup 


YREETINGS! And now at the begin 
FV ning of the 


bring you 


new school year we 


NSRG—Join Now! 

First script tor s¢ hool radio producing 
National Scholastic 
Radio Guild is in the works. It’s some 
thine different. We think 
citing. It’s the first of four scripts, all of 
whicl 15-minute full dramati 


Thit ! 
idapte d trom outstanding books 


sroups that join the 


its very ex- 


will be 


The se ripts will be pre- 
especially for high 
professional scriptwriter 
ommiss NSRG. We think 
vou'll find that this type of production 
will be rreat will 


rls something that is well 


for teen-agers 


pared school pro- 
duction by 


oned by 
give youl 


fun and 


ibilities 
Idition to regular scripts we ll be 
ur guest the News 
ind the usual valuable packets 


scripts, 


ormation on radio and television 


The first mailing is in October, so now's 


the time to send in vour membership 


applic ations. Use 


] 
eC1OW 


the application blank 


Just Received 

Radio English McGraw-Hill) 
i how-to-do-it school text by three able 
William B. 
Levenson of Cleveland's WBOE, and 
Vera C. Rockwell. Review next month 

No Chicago School Broadcast Con 
until late writes 
George Jennings. He 
Bd. of Ed last week leased the two 
top floors of a 43-story building for ex 
pansion of the Div. of Radio ind Tele- 
vision. We will have two large produc 


tion studios and two interview-type stu 


$35.60 


wuthors Florence French, 


ference next vear, 


adds: “Chicago 


lios, a film room and film storage space 
other 


room tor a 


music library, news room, and 
faciliti will also have 
transmitter 
bles and Lookables, that valu 
ly best programs 
vear. Address 


Passaic, N. J. 


guide to 
$2.50 per 
110 Elliot St 


iin 


$10,000 tor Your TV Station? 
Abrams, president of Emer 
believes that 


should be 


educational 
stations boosted 
lio-television manufacturers. He’s 
backing his belief with cash—$100,000 
f it. Emerson offers a grant of $10,000 
each to the first ten educational stations 


l to begin regular television broadcasting. 


Funds will be made available as soon as 
the station goes on the air. 
NAEB Grants-in-Aid 

The National 


tional Broadcasters 


Educa- 


announces a 


Association of 
series 
of grants-in-aid for content-oriented ra- 
dio and television programs. The grants, 
made possible by the Ford Foundation, 
will be awarded to help produce a series 
in adult education for radio or TV or 
both. Grants will not exceed $7,000 for 
radio, $9,000 for television. It’s too late 
to apply for first-round grants (Sept. 
15 nut there will be others. For fur 
ther information write to NAEB, 119 
Gregory Hall, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, 
Il 


TV Cometh 

FCC processing TV station 
ipplications. Five approved for New 
York’s $4,000,000 State Education TV 
net are Albany, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Binghamton, New York City. One for 
Kansas at Manhattan. Pending are ap- 
from California, Florida, 


he gan 


plications 


re Xas 


JCET Aid and Comfort 

It's reliably reported that there is 
some opposition within the FCC to re- 
educational chan- 
pre 


quests for reserved 


nels. Reason given—improperly 
pared applications. The Joint Commit 
tee on Educational Television has as 
one of its objectives the “explanation ot 
legal procedures required by the FCC 
for the application of a construction 
permit.” If you're considering applying 
for a construction permit you may want 
to call on JCET for help. Address is 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash 
ington 6, D. ¢ 

And, if you're thinking of applying 
watch the deadline—at present July 1, 
1955. After that reserved channels will 
be thrown commercial 


] + 
wide open to 


interests Nancy FauLKNER 


Director 
National Scholastic Radio Guild 
351 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please enroll us in the National Scholastic 
Radio Guild. ($4 fee entitles you to receive 8 
scripts and 4 packets.) 


Name 
School 
Address:___ 


City 





4 KASY STEPS 


in presenting Scholastic 
Magazines to your class 


“How do you present our magazines to 
your class?” we asked a teacher whose 
‘students usually subscribe 100%. 


Here is what she told us— 


1. FIRST, | PUT IN A TENTATIVE ORDER 


On or betore the opening day 
of school, I mail a_ tentative 
order, ordering one copy tor 
each student in my classes. I 
know I risk nothing in doing 
this because I can adjust my 
order later if any of my stu- 
dents do not wish to subscribe. 
A few days later a package is 
delivered to my classroom con- 
taining a complete set for my 
class, together with a free copy 
of the Teacher Edition for my own use. Before talking 
to my class about the magazine, I read my copy of the 


first issue thoroughly 


2. i DISTRIBUTE COPIES TO MY CLASS 


When class begins : say to 
my students: “I have here the 
first September issue of a week- 
ly classroom magazine which | 
think we will all want to use 
in class this vear. I am going 
to give each of you a copy. This 
is to be the first of 15 issues you 
will receive this term. 

“Let's see how well we like 
this magazine. Just browse 
through your copy for five 


minutes and we'll talk about what you find.” 


3. | DISCUSS THE MAGAZINE WITH MY CLASS 


When they have had a 

chance to get a general idea of 
the contents, I say to my class: 
“I want to call your attention 
to several interesting features 
which we shall come to know 
well this term. I think you will 
find that these features will 
supplement our textbooks and 
make your studies both easier 
to understand and more inter- 
esting. 

“Because the magazine comes out every week, its 
contents are always fresh and up-to-date and you will 
find here material that you cannot get from a textbook.” 

1 then discuss some of the main features of the maga- 
zine, explaining how they relate to our class work. 


“Now this magazine is not all work and no play. 
Every issue contains a number of features which are 
included to interest and entertain you. I notice that 
some of you are lingering over the sports. A few of you 
were chuckling over the jokes, and some looked at the 
hobby and movie review sections. 

“The tact is. you're not going to be the only one in 
your family who will enjoy this magazine. By all means 
take it home and let others in your family see it. 


4. | EXPLAIN ABOUT THE COST 

“Some of you may be thinking 
about the cost of subscribing. 
Actuaily the cost is very little 
per week—less than the cost of 
a package of gum.” 

I announce that if anyone 
doesn't feel able to subscribe, 
he may talk to me in private 
and arrangements will be made. 
In a private conversation I 
point out that it will be a great 
advantage to have his own 
copy. I tell him that he may, however, use my desk copy 
or the library copy, but that unlike other students he 
cannot take the magazine home. I also suggest that he 
and some other student may ot to share the cost of 
a subscription, the two jointly owning the magazine and 
each taking it home on alternate evenings. One or the 
other could be responsible for maintaining the file of 
back copies. 


~~ ~SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET ABOUT SCHOLASTIC- say 
What is the Scholastic organization? 
Who are its editors? What is their 
professional and educational back- 
ground? Who are the nationally 
prominent educators who help shape 
Scholastic’s editorial policy? Reac 
the answers, together with a descrip- 
tion of Scholastic’s many special 
services to education in a 16-page 
illustrated booklet, “Meet Scholastic” 
yours for the asking. 


MEET SCHOLASTIC | 
| 
| 
| 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 
Please send a free copy of “Meet Scholastic.” 
Name—___ 
School 
Address___ 


a 
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Opportunity Knocks! The 
Drama Spot 


_ 100 high school teachers—one plete details and nomination forms 
each in selected cities and districts write Freedoms Foundation, Valley 
the Ford Foundation will give fellow Forge, Pa 
shine “to broaden ti 1} Sal Shakecneare retin tn Asmeeton? 
ips “to broaden their liberal educa oe | an A Shakespearean theatre in Ame ricat 
tion by travel and study Minimum ; Within the next two years, this prom 
tters wards ( outstar g 
iw irds $3 000 Programs proposed ol t il for utstanding 


} ’ 
ley 1 I nd ver by school children. Win 


must be non-traditional; no de Urees 


ises to be a reality if plans of Lawrence 
ee NI Langner of the Theatre Guild and his 
yy AY Nand will DE associates materialize. Already incon 


Letters by Students published in the Children’s Issue of 


: : porated by a special act of the Con 
Here's an excellent | ibility ‘ Shankar's Weekly, at Christmas. Dead 


t 

> ‘ necticut legislature, the American 
line, Oct Send ent airmai ! a 

: ~ ; : . Ny sien 1 var _ me Shakespeare Festival Theatre and Acad 

nnounced it merical ! w Delhi, Chil ] , 

“ep America , a = plans to build in southern Fairfield 


sti student weeklies ] 1 ) iol Yer t 
a : “i Department of Conn., a theatre patterned 


00 ish 1 ' Fat schinatns ) ’ 
~ ‘ . 25, I ( ‘ » Globe of Shake speare s day 

lraveling Educators iblish a school of acting; develop a 

WI \ uo I 1 J on Shakes > tl » coll ( ing 
a ae ee “ft you already traveled? Then hakespeare theatre collection relating 
” y \ t ) } y i hs 
town Closes November é ‘ - ind/or your photograph 
\ iwards. See invitation on page 


to American productions; create a 
Shakespearean garden; build a Mer 


O anding Schoo rh maid etahlic } 
utstanding School vant to travel? Then yqui naid Tavern; and estab! i Shake 


s Foundation announces 250 ee » “Why I Want to Go to Eu spear Festival and Acting ompany 
performing at the Theatre during the 
summer months and traveling to all 
pendence Hall and t t ; ers. administrators. Kbrarians. parts of the United States during bal 


t 
shrines In Phila le Iphia ind to I ince f the vear The sum ot $352.000 


) ] , 2 ai 9 
including 200 al . ro na t vou there il] expenses 


three-day tours to Valley ( niche paid e page 10-T. Both awards open 


- 7 > or rity a ‘ + 
Vernon; also 150 compre Art, Photography, Writing will be spent on the project. For more 
Awards will go to tl Once again creative work by students — information about this new dramatic 
ll receive encouragement through the undertaking, send a_ stamped self 


] } 
ional Scholastic awards in art, pho- addressed envelope to American Shake 


| ibt ries 
schools doit gy al vutstandir 
fea hing fundamentals of the 
Way of Life. Nominations accepted un rraphy, and writing, including jour speare Festival Foundation, P. O. Box 
til November 11. High school n lism. Watch our student magazimes 8, Dept. ST, Westport, Conn., or 23 


papers may | nominated Or I for announcements West 53rd Street, New York City 


SVE School Master 


LOWEST-PRICED 
300-Watt, Blower Cooled 
Dual Purpose Projector 
in the World! 





No other Projector has all these School Master Features: 





@ Uni-way Threading e@ Fingertip Framing @ Filmstrips to Slides in 7 Seconds 
@ Blower Cooling System @ No Parts to Attach or Remove @ Protecto-Film Channel 


ALL THESE...PLUS OTHER ADVANTAGES single-unit condenser system provides bril- 
. AT A COST OF LESS THAN $70.00! liant, uniform light distribution. Coated op- 
Most important is the School Master's tics; £/3.5 anastigmat color corrected lens, 
Greatest projector accessory outstanding performance. Self-contained, 
ay nara Created by SVE... makers of 


Rewind Take-Up. ‘ 
Exclusive with SVE hook Master internationally famous Instructor 


equipment and Skyline projectors. Dept. EJ-12 








A Business Corporation 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 








5 New Teaching Methods 


Continued from page 12-T) 


Peter J. Di Napoli, principal of Pub- 
lic School 90 (Bronx, N. ¥ made a 
similar study of 1,200 fifth and seventh 
grade students. Dr. Di Napoli’s conclu- 
the elementary level tend to 
McGill's findings 

Cookesville (Tenn.) is another school 
which has reached conclusions similar 
to these. Bennington (Vt High School 
ibolished homework in 1937 and has 
had a significant decline in failures 
Proponents 


sions at 


support Dr 


Arguments will continue 
ind opponents of homework will con 
tinue to marshal their facts to sustain 
their points of view. We'd like to hear 
What do vou think? 


from readers 


5. More Than Debate 


Coaches of debate and speech teach 


ers also find themselves engulfed by 
Shall panel discussions 


symposia re 


change town 


neeting programs, and 
place debates? 

In December 
Convention of the Speec' 
of America, re presentatives of the vari 
voted to 


1951 it the Chicago 
Association 


ous state debate leagues 
choose for the 1952-53 season, not the 
usual single debate topic, but rather a 
discussion and debate 


Portland, Maine 


irea chosen 1S In- 


whole area for 
]. Weston Walch of 
writes me that the 

ternational Organization 
and = three 
have been selected For 
1. What functions should 
organization of nations assume? 2. What 
have been the weaknesses of past plans 


for world organization? 3. What forms 
appear 


Three discus 
debate 
disc tusston 
in effective 


sion topics topics 


of international organization 
practical at this time? For debate: 1. 
Resolved: That the U. S. should with 
draw from the U. N. 2 That 
the Atlantic Pact nations should form 
i federal union. 3 Chat the 
U.S. should take the initiative in form- 
ing a federal union of all the nations 

After experimenting with 
topics this fall, the Speech Association 
in December, 1952, will select by vote 
the proposition for high school debate 


of the 


Resolved 


Resolved 


these 


for the rest school vear 


CORRECTION 


Monthly Information Sheet. Foreign Af- 
fairs Highlights, and Newsnotes on Occu- 
pied Areas, listed April 2 as available 
from Division of Public Liaison. Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, have been dis- 
ontinued. The periodical replacing Foreign 
Affairs Highlights is Foreign Policy Briefs, 
wailable from Supt. of Documents, Wash- 
ngton, D. C., for $1 296 issues This 
Division also has a mailing list for teachers 
to receive free copies of certain Depart- 
nent publi-ations 

Joun M 
Acting Chief, Div 


PATTERSON 


of Public Liaison 


SOUNDMIRROR.. 


Tape Recording 


for schools at its best! 


Rugged - Foolproof- Easy-to-use... 


Soundmirror brings a new dimension to teaching techniques 


Soundmirror makes it easy to put 
tape recording to work in the 
schoolroom. Soundmirror is the 
professional quality tape recorder 
that school people find so easy to 
use. It is engineered both mechan- 
ically and electrically for top- 
grade performance. Soundmirror 
is ruggedly built—designed to give 
trouble-free fidelity reproduction 
with a wide frequency range. 
Foolproof erase control makes 
accidental erasures impossible. 


Check these points of Soundmirror’s 
leadership: 


[4 Simple to use. Single knob control opera- 
tion, easy for student or teacher to operate. 

|@ Sturdy yet lightweight. Soundmirror weighs 
only 33 pounds yet is exceptionally sturdy. 

[@ Excellent tone quality. Covers a tone range 
equivalent to a fine home radio. Reproduces 
voice and music with exceptional fidelity. 

{4 Engineering leadership. Soundmirror is a 
product of The Brush Development Co., 
leaders in magnetic recording for more than 
10 years. 

| Backed by on-the-job experience. Thou- 
sands of Soundmirrors are at present in 
schoolroom use. Experience gained from the 
study of these applications is engineered and 
designed into today’s Soundmirrors. 


Find out more about the use of SOUNDMIRROR in schools. 


Mail this coupon TODAY. 


Name 
Name of School 
Street 


City 


-------------, 


The Brush Development Company, Dept. 1-9 
3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Please send full information about SOUNDMIRROR. 
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Ruth Adams Knight: At St. Bernard Pass 
she seeks facts for Halfway to Heaven. 


Meet the Author 


HREE feet of snow already lay in 
St. Bernard Pass when Ruth Adams 
Sigs ae Knight landed by plane to gather ma- 
R ( eT yk ty AS 4 terial for her newest book, Halfu ay to 
\ \ vo * Heaven (Whittlesey House). She speed- 
: ai==" our) ed her research for fear she would be 
hecowds SRE ee stranded there all winter. 
: Halfway to Heaven adds another to 
the long series that has won Miss 
; Knight a wide teen-age following: Day 
They bring true listening enjoyment to millions—through After Tomorrow, Valiant Comrades, 
. . . Brave Companions, Luck of the Irish, 
the finest in modern sound recording methods and equipmen : 
fi 6 WP , It Might Be You. Her latest story for 
girls, Christmas Angel, starts in the De 
.-. including cember American Girl. 
e ‘ Miss Knight is a part-time farmer 
also. On her 90-acre Woodbury, Conn.., 
ee i farm she cans and freezes garden crops 
for the original sounc , and raises Lrish setters. Somehow she 
d also finds time to write. 
oo “I can't think until I get my fingers 
audiodises on the kevs,” she explains. “; am not 
an easy writer. I live every word and 
for the master recording tear myself to pieces. With fiction. ] 
am painstaking, rewriting and editing 
t ndle sslv.” 
Born in Defiance, Ohio, she took the 
] newspaper path to authordom 
anny penneenee = ; f usua pi pi ‘ 
Rad : _ - come to eS = the Toledo (Ohio) Times and Neu 
. ag cords, there c ° 
professiona ine P onograph — Pong be soe York Sun. Miss Knight soon moved into 
quolity - cp eS ae Se radio, writing scripts for Cavalcade of 
—— can get this same sound perfection in ‘ ‘a. Death Vall ) 
in your Bes: k ttt: Melle merica, Death Valley Days, and Dr 
yet aS Se, Se ae Christian. She has written two adult 
school recordings tape and Audiodiscs. Their superior per- ate ‘ ; 
novels, several non-fiction books. Her 
formance is the result of more than 12 ; 
ae . short story, “What a Darling Little 
years of specialized experience by the Bov.’ hided : 
‘ a ‘ie We ne SON was included in the O. Henry 
that the only company in America devoted solely Collection 
o the manufacture « 2s cord- 
to the manufacture of fine sound re yey a ee ee ee 


experts use = wan sie ane ; iscs 
inn ~~ — ing media — both tape and discs. story of St. Bernard and the hundreds 
*Trade Mark 





use the 
tape and discs 


of years of self-sacrifice at the famous 
Alpine monastery. She tells of the Pass 
as travelers know it todav. Then she 








FREE—A liberal education in sound recording. Suidlig | — recounts the days when Napoleon led 


his army over the Alps and the wonder 


This monthly publication brings you up-to- 
hero-dog Barry saved 47 men lost in 


the-minute information on all phases of tape 

and disc recording. A post card will put your the snow. Lastly you read of Father 
name on the Audio Record mailing list, with- D Keeper of the St. B 1 

out cost or obligation. roz, Keeper OF the ernard Dogs, 

swept away by an avalanche while on 

a rescue mission in 1951. Into the nar 

AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. - ™ rative of this stirring book Miss Knight 

weaves the history of the Hospice and 


444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. ¥ 
the life of the voung novices. 





Teachers Make Ivanhoe Guide 


Ivanhoe Unit 


Another bit of news: Pocketbooks, 
Inc., is bringing out Ivanhoe in a 35 
cent edition. You and your students can 
»btain it as an October selection of Teen 
Age Book Club 
Ivanhoe is an exciting, action-filled 
film. Armed with the bright ideas in the 
AST spring we invited readers to Guide, ie pes a . ~ = med 
-4 send ideas for a teacher's guide to asin a ae peo sian 
iCcarming experrence 
the new film Ivanhoe. Your ideas were Tcsken tee 64.108 seratds anh bw 
both many and marvelous. You sent igi es 
orabdie mentions were 
photos, sketches, and study outhnes Sister May Helene. S.'N.D.. St. Peter Hi, S 
Hardy Finch took them—awards win- Ciilandk thts ; 
ners and all—and distilled your sugges- Janet Bassett Johnson Baker, Ph.D., Forest 
tions into A Teaching Guide. It is the Park H. S., Baltimore 7, Md 
most practical film guide we've seen. Gilbert Cerda, principal, San Felipe H. S., 
For a free copy of the Ivanhoe Guide Del Rio, Texas 
send a postcard to Public Relations Margaret D. Schaupner, Cass Fechnical 
Div., Metro - Goldwyn - Maver, 1600 H. S., Detroit 1, Mich 
ead Maw Cake. i. ¥. Mrs. Leta Glasier, dir. special education 
te atti, ateiis tie, onan Gate Uhsesion Roosevelt Junior H. S., San Diego, Calif. 
“ o Velma A. Jansen, Oswego, Ore 
owner. He has these same suggestions — ygrx Marion S. Brvant. English Dept. head 
in the M-G-M pressbook. So feel free Farmington H. S., Farmington, Me 
to go to him about cooperation. Mary Belle Lees, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
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Helen Wulkow, George Rogers Clark H. S., 
Hammond, Ind 

Mrs. Margaret Gibson Battle, social studies 
teacher, Baker Junior H. S., Austin 5, 
Texas 

Clitton B. Worthen, Missoula County H. S., 
Missoula, Mont 

Samuel Beckoff, English teacher, Long 
Island City H. §., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Mrs. Justine Howard, English teacher, Se- 
wanhaka H. S., Floral Park, N. Y 

Grace E. Thomas, English teacher, Breed 
Junior H. S.. W. Lynn, Mass 

Marion Brader, English teacher, West 
Seneca Central, Buffalo 24, N. Y. 

Florence A. Petersen, English teacher, Me- 
Kinley Junior H. S., Racine, Wis. 

Marie M. Hartmann, Clinton H. S., Clin- 
ton, lowa 

Ruth Westover, social studies teacher, 
Mount Clemens H. S., Mount Clemens, 
Mich 

Frances Smith, English teacher, Wood 
River H. S., Wood River, Ill. 

Sister Mary Raymond, St. Mary H. §S., 
Claremont, N. H. 

Francis W. Lovett, Jr.. asst. headmaster, 
Chicago Latin School for Boys, Chicago 
10, Tl 

Corlie F. Dunster, Shelby, Mont 

Mrs. Anne B. Probert, English teacher, 
Windher Jr.-Sr. H. S.. Windher, Pa. 

Ann Paton, N. Beaver Twp. H. S., Ma- 
honingtown, Pa. 

Mrs. Dorothea M. Thompson, Bristol H. S., 
Bristol, N. H 

Margery M. Pierce, English teacher, Green- 
wich H. S., Greenwich, Conn. 





A Message to all our friends on the annual occasion NCE again, we ask you to join in celebrating our annual 


of Pewonalid Customer Appreciation Month Customer Appreciation Month . . . symbolized by the 
handclasp of true friendship. 


Through the ages, the handclasp has been the gesture of courtesy 


and hospitality; it is 








the outward recognition of friendship. 


At Personal, our friendship is based upon courtesy: It is not 
the back-slapping kind but, rather, friendship born of a sincere 


desire to understand and be helpful. 


It has been said, “Men cannot see the trees because of the forest.” 
We are proud to say, “We cannot see the crowd because 
of the individual customer.” 


No man can leave our office without being certain we are 
interested in him and in his individual problems. 





It is this ideal, this spirit of true friendship that makes Personal 


different. It will continue to be our conviction that no 


making of a loan, no 


arrangement of financial affairs can replace 


this quality of friendship. 


From this friendship 


which is true courtesy comes mutual 


faith; our faith in our friends, their faith in us. It is 


F Rg oO M oR H &e N DS I | SB our most valued possession. 


Thank you for sharing it with us. 


COMES FAITH 
Rx cool 


Over 500 offices 


THAT LIKES TO SAY YES 


FINANCE CO. 


in U. S. and Canada. 











YOURS 
FOR THE ASKING! 


Free kit of materials con- 


taining everything you need 


to start and operate a Teen 


Age Book Club 


| Bris 
HOW TO START and 
CONDUCT 2 


To see how easy it is to start and 
operate a Club, mail coupon for 


these free materials: 


rated Manual 
2. TAB News 


MAIL CONVENIENT COUPON TODAY” ~ 


Age Book ( 
4 


UMMER and tall bulges the 
Bookmobile with so many titles that 
they spill off as we 








early 
whiz around cor 


ners 


Ivy Intrigue, etc., for Adults 

What teacher has not dreamed of a 
post at an ivy New England 
college? When Henry Gaunt leaves Co 
lumbia University to become chairman 
of the English Department of Wvynd 
ham College in New England. he finds 
that all that isn't enviable. Jeal 


! 
ousies and campus politics occupy the 


covered 


Is INN 


minds of taculty members; the new 
ippoints Gaunt dean of the 
college make 
complicated, Gaunt falls in love with an 


The reader 


pre sident 


and to life even more 


thhactive secretary meets 
scholastic characters 


Gerald Warner Brace 


$3.50). who has taught 


Scorene remarkable 
in The Spire by 
\\ W Norton 
i number of halls 
A rollicking. gay 
ill En tlish village 


ot ivy 

robust storv about 
preparing for a pag 
commemorating its history — is 
Skylark Moore 
litle comes from the 
Dance Skvlark’ 
Navy during long 


when the 


eant 
Dance and 
Macmillan, $3 
order Hands to 
Roval 


by John 


and 
used in the 
sailing vovages captain 
thought his 
some fun and games to liven them up 

After our disappointment in Hem 
ingwav's Across the River and Under 
the Trees, we approached The Old Man 
and the Se a Scribner's, $3 skeptically. 
However, our doubts disappeared quick 

We found it engrossing. Don't miss! 

Nevil Shute (Round the Bend, Pied 
Piper Pastoral etc to at 
tract attention and hold it throughout 
the entire book. No exception to the 
Shute tradition is The Far Country 
William Morrow, $3.50), an excellent 
Jennifer Morton, an Eng 
s daughter who goes to Aus 
issists D. P. Carl 
licensed in Aus 


ships company needed 


knows how 


storv about 
lish docto 
tralia There she 
Ziinite ctor not 
tralia performing two 


i emergency 
later 


perations falls in love with him 
Five Home Runs 
\ vauseball re iches Its 


five 


unmual climax 
publishers — smack beauties to 
bleacher fans, voung and old: From 
\. S. Barnes, The Magnificent Yankees, 
Tom Meany $3), 
unt of the fabulous 
Stengel, Joe DiMaggio 
Phil Rizutto, and other luminaries: Yogi 
Joe Trimble ($2.50), read 
about the Yankees’ 
selected as the 


Most Valuable 


an up-to-date 
team, Casey 
Eddie Lopat 


Berra, by 
able, human 
workhorse catcher, 


American 


story 


League's 





Butchered Baseball, 
humorous adult cartoon book perpe 
trated by the authors of Fractured 
French, F. S. Pearson, R. Taylor ($1.50). 

The humorous adventures of a base- 
ball rookie at a Florida training camp 
and on tour are told in Deep Short, by 
Jackson Scholtz (Morrow, $2.50). In 
Voney Pitcher, A. R. Thurman (David 
McKay, $2.50) spins the story of a 
rookie pitcher 
lie Ve he 


Plaver for 1951: 


whose teammates be 


is a millionaire 


Science Fiction Zooms 

Don't torget the new science fiction 
books to teen 
agers and adults. These new titles are 
good: Takeoff, by Cyril M. Kornbluth 
Doubleday, $2.75)—exciting tale about 
a young scientist who unmasks a plot 
connected with the building of a space 
ship in California; Son of the Stars, by 
RKavmond Jones (Winston, $2). 
Clonar, boy from another planet 
warns the earth that it will be de- 
stroved; Marooned on Mars, by 
Del Rav (Winston, $2)—adventures of 
17-vear-old Chuck Svenson on Mars; 
Five Against Venus, by Philip Latham 
Winston, $2), American 
tumily stranded on the planet Venus; 
and Find the Feathered Serpent, by 
Evan Hunter (Winston, $2), which has 
Americans 


when vou recommend 


involves 
who 


Lester 


story of an 


i time machine taking two 
back to davs of Norsemen and Mayas. 

Meet Galloway Gallegher, the genius 
who invents the most unusual gadgets 
a robot in Robots Have No 
Tails. by Lewis Padget (Gnome Press, 
$2.75). In City, by Clifford Simak, the 
reader follows a tamily through 10,000 
vears to come (Gnome Press, $2.75). 

Five outstanding science fiction tales, 
including the Izzard and the Membrane, 
by Walter Miller, Jr., are now in Year's 
best Science Fiction Novels, edited by 
Everett F. Blieler and T. E. Dikty 
Frederick Fell, $3.50). 

Teen-age Science Fiction Stories, by 
Richard M. Elam, gives amazing variety 
for teen readers (Lantern Press, $2.50) 


including 


Publishers’ Miscellany 

From Merriam-Webster, the diction: 
ary people, we learn that today it re 
quires ten years and $1,300,000 to pro 
a new edition of that now-famous 
reference work first issued in 1847. 
Changes in the schoolbook world: At 
American Book Company, W. W. Liv 
engood,  editor-in-chiet 1931 
moves into the new position of executive 
assistant to President Robie D. Mar- 
riner. New editor-in-chief is Dr. Everett 
r. Calvert, principal, Washington Ele 
mentarv School, Pasadena, Calif. Watch 
McGraw-Hill expand its educational 
offerings with its new school depart 
Emerson Brown, who 
Brace. 

Harpy Fincu 


duce 


since 


manager, 
Harcourt 


ment 


comes from 





A Word to Teachers 


The Teen Age Book Club— 
What It Can Do for YOUR Students 


NOR many reading problems the Teen 
Age Book Club supplies an answer 


to the teacher's praver That is why it 


has grown so steadily in the few vears 
inception. As one who has 


since its 
spent a lifetime promoting the reading 


books, I can testify that the 
Book Club supplies one of 


ever 


if good 
Age 


| 
the most 


een 
valuable teaching aids 
provided to English teachers 
Following — are a few advantages 
As vou read them, 


they 


teachers report to us 


isk vourself whether would be 


useful in vour own teaching 


1. More reading: Students who are 
PAB Club members read an average of 
sIX books per school veal This Is In ill 
kelihood considerably more than most 
We have many reports of 
iverages of 12 and more. Students trade 
their favorite books and go to the library 
for more books by authors they discover 
through TAB. Just what vou want them 


to do 


idults read 


2. Books for various reading levels: As 
look 

month vou will see easy 
hallenging books. You 
omet and Pocket iD 
their ability to write 
Pease Scholz, 
You will also find 
advanced re ide rs The Odys 
Other Worlds, Scarlet 
Each month we make it a 


from 


vou over the list of titles each 
and 
that 


titles are by 


iverage 
will note 
the ¢ 
tuthors famous for 
1O1 the early teens 
( impton Kjelgaard 
titles for 
sey Life on 
Letter, ete 
point 0 select 


offerings ranging 


} 
isy to challenging uncompiic ited to 


nature 


3. Books for You will 


'lso find each month books for girls and 
ks for boys, also some that both 


You will find books to appeal to 


many interests 


varied interests: horse and dog 


readers; adventure, 


cience-fiction, and sports for the boys 


ror younger 


romance tor girls fiction. how-to-do-its. 
classics biographies, mvsteries per 


sonal growth counsel, and reference 


books for everybody 

4. Dependable selections: Every teacher 
books offered will 
that the 


lists only 


wonders whether the 
he “acceptable.” Let me say 
Selection 
titles 


Members — of our 


Committee those 
scrutiny 
know 


what is ac- 


which pass its ¢ ireful 
committee 
long 


ceptable to most schools and parents 


through experience 


m7 


If you wish to see copies of all selec- 
tions in advance of ordering them, you 
may wish to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to order in advance complete 
sample sets of each month’s selections. 
If you feel that we made a mistake in 
any of our selections, please tell us why 


vou think so 


book 


Tea hers know 


reading and 
buying that the habits 
established in the teens often persist in 
adult years. When you help boys and 
book buving 


5. Cultivation of 


girls discover the love of 
and reading, you can be reasonably sure 
that thev will go on buying and reading 
And thev will 


throughout their lives 


thank vou for it. 


6. Building personal libraries: We all 
know that the person who buys a book 
is likely to read it and keep it. Through 
the Teen Age Book Club vou can start 
many boys and girls on the road to pet 
sonal libraries 

Students 
trashy 


rAB 


greatest 


7. Promoting taste in reading 


ire confronted every day with 


reading materials. Through the 
Club vou can lead them to the 


ple asures to be found inh books of real 


merit 


Teachers and par 


8. Beyond comics 
ents both desire to show boys and girls 
that there is a satisfving world of read 
ng bevond the comics. Many 
find that the TAB Club does compete 


successfully with these publications. 


teachers 


9. Reading ladder: Every student stand 
on a different rung of the reading lad 
der. Through the Teen Age Book Club 
vou can provide reading material for 
the child where he is and a ladder of 
other titles leading him upward. Don’t 
worry if some choose Joke Book in- 
stead of Moby Dick. Those who gig 

though the Joke Book will be ready for 
perhaps bet 


something different and 
ter next month. The important thing is 


to get him or her to read books. 


10. Parents Nothing 
more wholehearted parent approval 
than evidence of reading. Parents like 
TAB because it encourages the reading 
of worthwk‘le books. They are proud 


approve wins 


By MAX HERZBERG 


Chairman, Selection Committee 


and glad to their children the 
quarter or 35 cents to buy a book. The 
after all, 
Saturday 
reading the books 


give 


is less than the cost of a 
Many 
too, 


cost 


movie. parents enjoy 


11. Curriculum adjunct: Most teachers 
prefer to conduct the TAB Club as free 
reading enrichment. Usually they do 
not call for book reports. Of course they 
encourage student discussion of — the 
merits of the various books and authors 


just as one does among friends. 


studies 


12. College Many 


show that the student who reads widely 


preparation 


and rapidly is more likely to succeed in 
Your 


can help themselves on the path to 


college college-bound | students 
higher degrees by the good reading pro 


PAB Club 


Encourage your students to mention in 


gram available through 


the autobiographical section of a col 
lege application the reading they have 


done 

13. Advantages of bright and 
small books: Many teachers tell us that 
the brightly illustrated covers and. the 


coUTers 


convenient pocket-size appeal to stu 


dents. Reading looks easier and more 


pleasurable when it comes in this form 
Once 
reading In pocket size books. they wil 
turn to the 
of books in hard covers 


students have been won over t 


more readily wider rang 


Club wil 
attention 


PAB 


minimum of 


14. Easy to 


with a 


operate 
operate 
In thousands of classrooms stu 
Many teachers tel] 


us that the keeping of records, making 


by vou 
dents run the Club 


orders ind 1¢ 


1 
arcu 
1 


out checks or money 


quiring an administrative tec 
all good experience for students. (The 


books 


made even simpler for next year.) 


details of ordering have been 


~oaee 





The kit of materials prepared by the 
Teen Age Book Club headquarters staff 
makes it easy to start a club. This kit 
consists of: 1, Manual on How to Start 
and Conduct a Teen Age Book Club; 2, 
two copies of TAB news listing selections; 
3, sample TAB Club book; 4, Classroom 
Membership Record; 5, Monthly Order 
Form; 6, Business Reply Envelope. Copies 
of this kit and further information can be 
obtained from: The Teen Age Book Club, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 
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Book Bazaar 








One new service for Book Bazaars is 
this new 36x46 inch broadside poster 
in color. Artist Robert McCloskey de- 
signed it so you can put book jack- 
ets on parade poles carried so gaily 
by all members of the family. Book 
Bozacr kit contains new jackets 
supplied by cooperating publishers. 


Have a Book Bazaar This Year | 
le i “ 


pa ts 
\ 
Book Baz 
It 


Use This Convenient Form for Ordering Your Book Bazaar Packet 


Director, BOOK BAZAARS, Scholastic Teacher 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 


PLEASE 

PRINT 

OR 

TYPE NAME 


NAME 
PLAINLY SCHOOL 


STREET 


TOWN OR CITY 


BOOK BAZAAR packets 


Since its beginning three vears ago 
under the sponsorship of Scholastic 
Teacher magazine, the American Book 
sellers Association, the American Book 
Publishers Association, the Children’s 
Book Council, and other national on 
inl tions, the B wk Bazaar plan has 


endorsed by educators and book 


f the most successful 
school and community par- 
school that has con 

has been enthusiastic 
Scholastic Teacher has 


ports ft the outstand 
Jazaars in every type ol 


l ind our school to con 
Bazaar. Scholastic Teacher will 
irticles about Bazaar activities 

books in its October, Novem- 
December issues 
lition, Scholastic Teacher 


ly tor use of 


t of printing, handling and mailing 


POSITION 


zaar sponsors, a packet of materials 
that will help you at every step in 
planning and operating a successful 
Book Bazaar. One feature of this vear’s 
packet are broadsides (large posters 
designed by Robert McCloskey, noted 
children’s artist and author. These 

broadsides can be used tor exhibits 
Also in the packet is the Book Bazaai 
Manual. “Let’s Have a Book Bazaar, 
prepa ed bv Scholastic Teacher's book 
litor, Hardy R. Finch. This manual 
full of specific information 


r 


with such information as 
Begin,” the manual tells just 
secure the cooperation of the 
book supplier the parent 
rganizations, the principal, the li 
| 1 others Then it proceeds 
plan tor organization and ex 
The manual gives a_ student 
book-preterence blank which has been 
successful in manv schools along with 
ther devices tor attracting attention 
ind stimulating reading. On two pages 
of the manual are suggested designs 
for exhibits, followed by many specific 
suggestions for securing effective pul 
licity with sample news stories 
Included also in this packet are 
large letters, S%& x 11 inches, for a 
streamer — spe ing BOOK BAZAAR 
manv colorful book jackets. and one 
copy of a ready-to-use radio script en 
titled “When the Bookworm Turned 
The total cost of the entire packet to 
vou, including mailing, is $1. 
Send for vour useful Book Bazaar 
packet today. Use the handy form at 
lett 











Lighten Your Load 
Continued from page 15-T) 


names, and _ stress 


this. If 


your own, ask a student to make a copy 


the importance of 
you haven't made a chart of 
for you. After all students have made a 
copy of the chart, you may tell them 
that they will be tested on this some 
time in the future. This procedure will 
help you to learn the names of your 


students faster, also. 


Pupil Poll 

Poll the class on this question: “What 
would vou like to get out of this class 
besides the credit?” If this is 


presented in the right way, vou 
} 


this vear 
may 
ave some ideas on what the students 
think is important to them. Some teach- 


this as a checklist in addition to 


CTS Use 

the items required on the course of 
stud) although usually most student 
responses and ideas deal with topics 
already planned for the vear. In indi 
vidual cases, interesting and fruitful 


work can be done with poll results. For 
the 
to learn more about punctuation some 


special books and materials to he 


example, give student who wishes 


Ip him 


How to Study 


tl] first davs 


In one high school, the in 
the English classroom are spent in pre- 
senting and reviewing the wavs ind 
neans of effective study. Note-taking 
planning of time, memorizing, and sim 


ilar topics are used. This is followed up 


by ipplic ition to spec ific classroom as 


signments 


Introduce Reading with Old Favorites 

lo combat the feeling that students 
do not like isk students to tell 
vhat books they have enjoved and to 
point out why they think other students 
would like to read them 
of the books may 
vou will find the 


reading 


Although some 


not meet with vou 


ipproval books rec 


ommended ones that other students will 


want to read. Post a list of student 
recominge nded hooks on the bulletin 
board 
Form a Teen Age Book Club 

Explain to the students about the 
Teen Age Book Club. Organize the 


Distribute 
the club literature and show the sample 
books. Try to 
week 


group and elect a secretary 


secure orders within a 





2 Memo to: 

All English teachers 
Subj: 51st annual NCTE meeting 
Place: Boston, Mass. 

Date: Nov. 27-29 
Headquarters: Statler Hotel 











~ WIN AWARDS 


OF SCHOLASTIC’S “TEN BEST — 1952”, 
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Yearbooks That Cost Nothing 


e “Wait till I get in high school!” cried 
littie Johnny when he saw big brother’s 
vearbook. Who doesn’t want to see his 
own picture among classmates and 
teachers? 

Now though Johnny’s only in 6B he 
can have a vearbook of his own. What’s 
Johnny and friends 
other elementary and junior high grades 
get their book free. 

Best of all, Johnny’s school doesn’t 
have to spend a red cent. Everything's 
taken care of under a plan of the Na 
tional Publishing Company of Kansas 
Mo used by hundreds of 
S¢ hools 

All Johnnv’s school must do is ask 


National Publishing to send a special 


more, his from 


City, now 


supervisor, usually a former teacher, to 
do most of the detail work connected 
with the annual. She spends five davs 
with Johnny’s group. Her job is to help 
the teacher and students and solicit ad- 
vertising from nearby businesses. John 
teacher doesn't have to 


nv’s regular 


YAF WINS THREE AWARDS: 


GQ) “CHILDREN OF THE ORIENT” — Six color film- 
(T. strips showing way of life in other lands. Set of six 
filmstrips $30.00; each filmstrip separately $6.00 


“CHILDREN OF LATIN AMERICA” — Six color film- 
strips designed to give students an understanding 
of life in other lands. Set of six filmstrips $30.00; 


@ 
ai 


each filmstrip separately $6.00 


4G}. “GOLDEN NATURE BIRD GUIDE” — 112 American 
‘T birds in full color, $16.50 per complete unit. 


These three YAF filmstrips take their place with 


YAF award winners of 1951: 


1. “The Library Series” — Six black and white strips, 


* $16.50 


2. “Children of Early America” — 18 color strips, or 
$6.00 each; three sets of six, each set $30.00. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 
18 EAST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Use this coupon to request free circular describing YAF amazing offer of Viewlex 
$77.15 projector, yours without charge with purchase of YAF filmstrips. 


Name 
School 
Address 


take any time away from her busy job. 
The supervisor brings a manual showing 
easy ways to lay out the pages. 

Johnny and his classmates are per- 
mitted 16 pages for pictures or writing. 
Into these pages go individual pictures 
of all members of the upper grade, 
their teachers and principal, and the 
school itself. Binding the pages is an 
8% x 11 leatherette cover with school 
name stamped in gold. Ten title pages 
inside will tickle Johnny, too, because 
they're in color. Seventy-five books are 
given free. Additional copies cost $1.50. 

Sometimes the company is paid for 
Johnny’s vearbook and sometimes it 
isn’t. All depends on how much adver 
After $200 
goes for printing everything else is split 

60 per cent to National Publishing, 
10) per cent to Johnny's school. Many 
classes make enough money to finance 
a class trip. Who said only big brother 


tising their supervisor sells 


can have a vearbook? 
STANLEY SOLOMON 





YAF “A Day Of Thanksgiving” wins 
Freedom Foundation Award. A powerful 
year ‘round film detailing the freedoms 
and privileges enjoyed under the 
American way of life. (1% reels, 
$55.00, available for sale or rent.) 
You may order any of these filmstrip sets, 
“A Day of Thanksgiving’’, now with 
privilege of return for full credit if not 
completely satisfied 


DEPT. ST-9 








FRFE! NEW 
study 
“prodders™ 


FOR BOTH “QUICK MINDS” 
AND ““PLODDERS’”’ 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Department of Public Relations 
Room 11-170-Z, Detroit 2, Mich 











Shell 
Presents 





PROSPECTING FOR 
PETROLEUM 


--.an exciting, full-color 
movie on the fascinating 
search for oil. This film tells 
the of 


hunters, mystics in 


dynamic story oil 
from 
ancient Egypt to scientists 
of modern industry. 

The film is 16 mm., sound, 
and available free of charge 


from: 





Shell Oil Company 
«\ ] ly 50 West 50 Street 
‘ A New York 20, N. Y 
LU 
Et an 


7 
~~ 100 Bush Street 


San Francisco 6, Calif. 
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Teacher Retirement 


Continued from page 16-T) 


Critica} per xls, however, have a ten 
dency to recur in different forms. Many 
| 


! 
yrOposals rive 


I 
(ongress 


been considered by 
n the past year or two for a 
Social Security 


coverage of public em 


imendment to the 


new 


Act to permit 
plovees who retirement member 
that wher Congress 


, 
Have 
pr yhable 
mn January 


iken wong this line 


shi It is 


1953, some action 
The teach 
ing profession must be alert to new pro 


posals must be able to evaluate each 


| | ind must have a clear 


, 
mouse for int 


} } 
such proposa 


rmation and advice 

National 
nent of the 
| 


Association has 


itt 
To tha 
Peaches 
Education 


} 
consice rahe 


Council on 
National 
conducted 


research and has created 


an advisory gt up of retirement experts 
available to the 


The 


oups of public 


teaching profession 


Council also cooperates with other 
gr employees with like 
interests, for in unity there is strength 


The Council 


ve conclusion that possibly the satest 


has reached the tenta 


Way to preserve good retirement svs 
be an amend- 
Act which 
will be carefully worded so as to pre 
destruction of teacher 
Social Security, 
ie Same time to the 

coverage 


Social 
to those groups who feel that it would 


tems in the future may 


nent to the Social Security 


, 
ent the tuture 


retirement systems by 


ind tl 


it permit 


extension of security 
mstitute an improvement in their old 
ge protection Plans to this effect will 

fall of 1952 by the 


Association 


be announced in the 
National Education 

Old Age 
has influenced teacher 


1935 t 1952. In the 


and Survivors’ Insurance 
retirement from 
future the effect 


retire 


Every 


may be to strengthen teacher 


nent systems or to destroy them. 


PCL 


idual teacher owes a responsibility 


and to his profession to 


himself well informed and to use 


himse If 


nfluence toward the improvement 
her retirement and against forces 
teacher retirement 


nay destroy 


THE INFLATION MENACE 


new high, the latest U. S 

190.8. This means 
that present incomes have half the 
huving power of pre-World War II dol- 


lly .527). 


Hitting 


price index rose to 


For class discus 
inflation write for two new 
documents free to teachers: 1, Chris- 
tian Responsibility Toward Some Ethi- 
cal Problems in Inflation, Nat'l] Council 
of Churches of Christ, New York 10, 
N. Y.; 2, The People Versus Inflation, 
resource unit from Office of Price Stabi- 
Washington, D. C. 


Ts ictua 


S1Ions ot 


lization 








/ 

ALL STEEL 
FILMSTRIP 
CABINET 


MF-6—This roomy, yet compact 6 
drawer cabinet holds up to 336 
filmstrip cans each in its own com 
partment . . . each individually in- 
dexed. Drawers are equipped with 
adjustable dividers for desired divi- 
sion widths. 





Write for free catalog. 


(i). Meade 


PROOUCTS CORP. 
i 328 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
i 


| decks chs fs se ss she che ofp fp si cfs ofp 





Important Films on 


PIRGINI 


lA 
“EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LIFE IN 


WILLIAMSBURG"—a au- 
thentic story of everyday life in the 


delightful 


locale that gave America freedom. 

“WILLIAMSBURG RESTORED” — 
the 
Virginia’s 250 year old colonial capi- 


fascinating-complete story of 


tal from early days to present—how 


and why it was restored. 


Each Film in Color 


16 mm. 
Apply 


44 mins.—sound 


Rental $5.00 Sales: 





For information write to: 
Colonial Williamsburg Film 
Distribution Section, Box 548, 
Dept. S, Williamsburg, Ta. 








Travel TIPS 


Wri OME BACK! Traveled far this 
summer? So did Scholastic 
taffers—Junior Scholastic’s editor came 
back with a Scottish it from 


tl Tourist 


many 


glow, straigl 
moors of Scotland 
saved her enough 
to the British 
is well and Italy 
Foreign affairs editor Talmadge spent 
behind the 
tor Sen- 


a VaCa 


ne windy 
time and 


Isles 


air fares 
to lure her 
as to France 


noney 


ve hours one hundred miles 
[ron Curtain, collecting material 
ior Scholastic. (Not our idea of 
tion!) Our librarian toured half of Eu 
by car. Looks as fresh now as the 
day she started. No travel fatigue here. 

Beautiful beaches, drifts of roses, and 
tempting New England food on Cape 
Cod drew the staft 
U.S.A 


As tor us, we 


rope 


nost votes trom 
vacationers. 

postponed our travels 
till the fall this vear and settled down 
t what’s doing in New York town 
summer. Discovered that despite 


talked-about New 


still way up on our list for sum 


O see 
in the 
ill the 
York is 
mer fun. 

Take the ever-changing harbor scene. 
From our perch on the top deck of one 
of the Staten Island (still 
only five cents a cool ride) we wel- 
omed three 


heir maiden vovages 


humidity, 


new ferries 


brand-new ocean liners on 


Record Run 


Most tacular was our own S.S 
United States 
Hudson on July 3rd 
10-hour eastward crossing 
crowned her First Lady of the Atlantic. 
Snatching the trans-Atlantic speed blue 
ribbon away trom Britain’s Queen Mary 
1938) didn’t dampen the 
Ticker-tape cel- 
ebrations rovally welcomed the United 
States back New York 
ifter her record westward crossing. The 
U.S speeds between New York, South- 
and Le Havre 
Line’s new S.S 
July 


across her 


spec 
glided down the 
Her record 3-day- 


as she 


20-minute 


held since 
Southampton reception. 


into her port 


impton, 
French 
peared in 


Flandre ap- 
With her 
name stack, 
she’s a typically graceful French ship. 
A three-class ship, the Flandre wili run 
between New York, Plymouth, and Le 
Havre, $144 one minimum. 

Liner number was the Maas- 
dam, product of the Holland American 
Line. Like ship, the Ryndam, 
the Maasdam caters to the 


port in late 
in neon flashed 


way 
three 


her sister 
tourist class 
with a capacity ef 832 passengers. For 
die-hard first-classers, there are 39 ac- 
commodations. Running between New 
York and Rotterdam, the Maasdam 
stops off at Le Havre and Southampton. 
$160 one 


Minimum rates are way. 


Grand Total 


Checking with the Transatlantic Pas- 
Conference, we these 

new ocean liners bring the num- 
ber of passenger liners on the Atlantic 
run to a grand total of 57. With a berth 
capacity on these ships way up in the 
should be plenty of 


senger discover 


three 


thousands, there 


room tor Europe-bound customers, if 
reservations are in early enough! 

More ships are on the way, too. The 
Holland American Line 
other liner Not to be outdone, the 
Swedish American Line schedules a 
new 22,000-ton passenger vessel (known 
“M S 973") for next Octo- 


ber. German lines will enter the picture 


now only as 


soon, too 


On the Rails 
Railway 
places this summer 


husming | 
Eastern 


stations were 
Fourteen 
summer economy 
adults trav 


a 25 per cent 


railroads launched a 
Three 
eling together can obtai: 
reduction on round-trip coach tickets. 
Children under 12 can t:avel free, with 
an adult, and childre, under 16, half 
fare. This 


“fainily plan” fare 
through October 22. 


group plan. or more 


29 


By the River 

The new U.N. 
East River may soon rival the Empire 
State for tourist interest. The flat 
topped, glass-block building is now 
fronted with a circular pool fountain 
A fifty-thousand-dollar fountain fund 
was donated by school children through- 
out the [ a gift 
to the U.N. 

Group arrangements to visit the U.N. 
through the Department 
United Nations, 
a tour! 


headquarters on the 


and its territories as 


can be made 
of Public Information, 
New York, N.Y. It’s well worth 
Sitting in on a Security Council] session, 
for example, an opportunity 
to use the “magic” 
hear the speaker 1 
or, with a flick of 
languages 


gives you 
earphones. You can 
his own language 


a switch, three other 


New Deadlines 


Have you seen the facts on_ this 
Travel Story and Photo Awards 
on page 31-T? Note the deadline for 
both is now December 1, 1952. And 
that Royal grand prize is 
mighty handy for travelers! Write 
vacation story to: Travel Edi- 
tor, Scholastic Teacher, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Be sure you see the free-trip oppor- 
10-T of this issue, too. 
McDona.p. 


vears 


portable 
your 


favorite 


tunities on page 
ManrGaAReT E 


dancing \ 


ef Square 
e Folk dancing 
~ Typing 
e Music 














plans stil! an- 


continues | 





e Speech 
e Lower 





you are vitally interested in 


TEMPO CONTROL 


as it applies in your daily teaching 


Now, you can control 
the Tempo and the Beat of all 
your records, with the new 


Sthylhinasleer 


the Phonograph 
that was 
specifically 
designed for 
TEACHING 
WITH 
RHYTHM 


Model RP-43VC 
$269.95 


The RHYTHMASTER, in addition to playing all your 
3344, 45 and 78 records at their normal speeds, 
is the only phonograph available that allows you to 
play any record at any speed which best meets the 
exact requirements of teacher and pupil! 
The RHYTHMASTER is a complete, self-contained, 
high-fidelity, portable phonograph, designed for, 
use indoors and outdoors... accommodating groups 
up to 1000 persons. it is a triple-duty instrument, 
serving as Phonograph, P.A. System and Radio 
Receiver, (used with your AM or FM tuner). 
Powerful amplifier and speaker afford undistorted 
reproduction of your records and your voice at any 
volume. With microphone plugged in, the ins’ 
can superimpose his or her voice over the selec- 
tion being played, and supplement the record 
with personal comments and instructions. 
The RHYTHMASTER is a sound investment... it Is 
built to REK-O-KUT’S precise standards and will 
serve unlatereupteey,, day-in and day-out, without 
e or b 
Write for free illustrated brochure, which describes 
in detail, the complete line of REK-O-KUT Audio Equip- 
ment and its application in the Educational Field. 


REK-O-KUT CO. 


38-29 Queens Blvd.,longlislandCity,N.Y 








New 
(95 2- 


1953 B.1.S. 


VISUAL AIDS 


An outstanding selection 
of 35mm film strips, from 
20 to 66 frames. Invalu- 
able as teaching aids. 
The newest catalogue 
also includes a selection 
of Picture Sets. 


ge 


qe" 


¢o 


. “ 


& Wage 


Large 12” x 15” glossy 
reproductions illustrat- 
ing historic and current 
events. Eleven cap- 
tioned panels in each 
set. Ideal for classroom 


~-—-=-1 


\0¥ SERVICES 
4 INFORMAT x 
ORITEST reuse pata, ©. ¥. 20 
Gentlemen: 

sadly send me. 
8 a Strip, Picture 
Mop? Catology®- 


nee 


Nome ——— 


address el 


State — 


FREE the new 
Set and 


ee 
BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 








| Dora V. Smith Introduces 


(Continued from page 11-T) 
| grated fashion. Trends up through the | 
of college seem to favor the | 
| latter exce pt in the case of special elec- | 
| tives for gifted pupils or special reme- 
| dial programs for the weak. 
| Whoever takes the advice ot the good 
Dr. Pediwell and looks out of the win 
dow on lite discovers that communica- 
One 
| person speaks and another listens. One 
another 


first vear 


tion 1s alw ivs a two-way process 


individual writes and reads 


what he has written. Suppose a boy dis- 


covers a new writer—new or old that is, 


| 

| 1 

} but unfamiliar to him 

lis very Immediately he dis 
in 


to] 


about whom he 
enthusiastic 
with others eithe: 
speech o1 He reads aloud 
his friends samples of the writer’s work. | 
He 
else h 


the 


cusses the write 


writing 


ividitv to what anvone 
He goes to 
the 
communica 


listens with 
thout him 
works by 


| is fo say 
to find more 
The 


seldom used in isolation 


library 

vithor arts of 
tion Every 
spe tking 
bod, Eve 


material 


ire 
ict is a listening act for some 
bit of 
for 


r\ writing becomes 


renaing somcone else 


Heart of the Program 


English Arts. there- 
puts ideas at the heart of the pro 
} 


ne 


The 


Language 


ram feu hing t four interrelated 
elements of communication as parts of a 


single process. For example. a group of 
hig! studied 
the 


is 


high school recently 
‘Back ( 


writing 


juniors 
ountry through 


America” 
ot } 


such ind 
Jesse Stuart, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
Alberta Hannum Paul Annixter 
Their study took them into the deep 
woods of Maine, the Southern high 
lands, the swamps of Florida, the mesas 
of the Southwest, and the open spaces 
if Materials to 
the best class 
0 to the weakest reader i 


{ 


men women 


ind 


Texas were available 


hallenge readers in the 
uive 
hance to contribute something to the 
class Phere 
ing, for discussion, for oral reports, for 

note-taking 
of 
make individual charac 
back 
ind, can use dialect to give a tec ling 
America 
in how 


was need for group plan 


Phe ré 


iding 


lramatization were 


formative re discovery how 


terature can 
} 
tive, can recreate a 


Y 
eTS ¢ 


ome 
lite in a special region of 
ere was tremendous interest 
v words come into our language, in 
the effect of dialect 
m from one part of the country to an 


upon communica 
ther. There were written reactions to 
books read and even attempts at writing 
personal experiences or short stories of 
backwoods places characters the 
pupils themselves had known. There 
were words to be spelled properly and | 
sentences to be clarified and made com- | 
plete. The intricacies of lie and lay | 
came up constantly as Bugle Ann lay in | 
front of the hearth or as snow had lain 


or 








1952-53 
FREE CATALOG 
OF 
CLASSROOM 
and 
AUDITORIUM FILMS 
including 
120 FREE FILMS! 
Write 


Dept. S-T 


SSOCIATION FILMS, Inc: 


347 Madison Avenue 

















New York 17, N. Y. 





New UPA films for Education! 


DESIGN of AMERICAN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


16 min., B&W, Your nearest rental source 
(purchase, $80.). Compares and contrasts 
the operation of the “assembly line” kind 
of educational with that is 
tailored to meet the needs of today’s boys 


ard girls. Ready now. 


SCHOOL and the COMMUNITY 


14 min., Color, Your nearest rental source 
(purchase, $125.). A cleverly executed rep- 
resentation of the “isolated” school, con- 
trasted with a picture of how school and 
community can work together to improve 
October 


process one 


their educational process. 
These films are ideally suited for 
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They provide program material that 


and other school meetings. 


is stimulating and thought-provok- 
ing, yet is at the same time enter- 
taining. 


For further information, or to order on-approval 


prints, write: 
» aie 


Text-Film Dept. i 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 


330 W. 42 St.—N. Y. 36 
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Be Sure to Visit 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER nnowvork 


® See the wonders of this unique 
“city within a city”. A Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour includes a 
thrilling sky view of New York 
from the 70-story 
RCA Observation Roof. 





Complete Guided Tour, $1.40 
Inctudes Observation Roof 
SPECIAL STUDENT —— 
RATE (‘ages {2 to 20)—85¢ 
For further information and 
Group rates write: Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour & Obser 
vation Roof 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York 
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It's a SK Daisy 


e A panoramic view of American Negro history—including 
and political events—is an impor 


major cultural, economic 
tant new visual aid. This illustrated, 3-color, 20 x 30” scroll 


calendar, “Important Dates in the History of the Negro 


People of Our Country,” is a pictorial record, with brief com 


f great Negro leaders and thei 


clip and mail ments, of achievements of 
notable contributions to American heritage. 
by a fact-sheet containing well-written, condensed, historical 
material, and a helpful list of book references. Excellent for 
classroom bulletin boards. Published by Artisan Productions 
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of a real oil field—derricks, crew men, wells, tanks, etc.—plus 
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giving instructions for assembling. Models of Industry, Inc 
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information, write Dept. B, 2804 Tenth Street, Berkelev 2. 
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Young America I 18 East 41st Street, 
N. ¥. 17 

What Makes. Us 
New York Stock Exchange 
It with You—27 
lems of transients, 
Coach Mfgrs. Assn 
Ahead 20) min 


from 


Information 


ilms 


Tick 12 olor 
You Can Take 
, housing prob- 
Trailer 
America Moves 
development of 
to turnpikes 
All free 
Service, 


min 


min., color 
sponsore d by 
North 
color 
Indian trails 
American Van 
loan from Modern Talking Picture 
$5 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20 
Marching Band Fundamentals 
II; each 21 olor or b & w 
Live—17 min 
Audio-Visual 
Bloomington, 
Choosing 


ighways 


pa atti by Lines 


parts Il& 
Plan to 


satety 


min., ( 
industrial chemical 
Center University 
Ind 
Clothes 
Is an 
Earth: Glaciers; 
Choosing Your 
Music; 
graphy of 


Indi ina 


Health; Menu 
Adventure; Un- 
Parlia- 
Mar- 
Let’s 

the 
mur Earning Power—each 
b & w. Coronet 
Chicago 1, 


tor 
Planning; Autumn 
derstanding 
mentary Procedure 
Partner; Melody in 
Crayons Ge 


Our 


riage 
Draw with 
Southern States; Y« 
10 to 14 
Films, 65 E 
I] 

Life in Great 
Scottish Miner 
Foreman, 


olor or 
Water St 


min 
South 


color 
Brit- 
Bal- 


Today—six 
wd Student, 
Wells 


Britain 
Oxf 
Sadler's 


films 
ish Factory 


SS a WUE, suger ~°" eaags 
3 Make Extra Money excitinc new 
DAY-GLO CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Vern UTS SSS 
li newest 


set daring idea in years! Nothing lik 





FHT. 


5.00 
515 4th Av. Se., Dept. T-40 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Arrow Greetings 





Smoke Signals 
publication on 
story 
informative 
a year 


the 
past 


bi-monthly 
Indian Tells the 


pact 


Unique 

American 
and present in cor 
stories and articles—$1.50 


The Indian Association of America, Inc. 
211 Ward Avenue, Staten Island 4, N. Y. 








READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











English Farm Family, British Mill 
New March of Time films—about 
20 min. each: Nation's Mental Health; 
Crisis in Iran; Moroccan Outpost; Formosa; 
Tito—Our Ally. College Physics 
Uniform Circular Motion; Gasoline En- 
gine; Diesel Engine; Carnot Cycle; Meas- 
urement of Speed of Light; Doppler Effect. 
New This Is America films, about 20 min. 
each: Here Comes the Band; Songs of the 
Campus; Lone Star Roundup; Railroad 
Special Agent. Shorthand Series. First Les- 
Typical Lesson; Teaching Marginal 
Developing Shorthand Speed; 
Text-Film 
330 West 


lerina, 
Owner 


series: 


son; 
Reminders; 
Doing Homework, Parts I & Il 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
42nd Street, N. Y. 36 


Filmstrips 

Experiences in Living—series of 6 strips 
grade orientation. Primary Art 
Fundamentals of 
uppe r 


for primary 
Series—6 color 
English—series of 6 
junior high 
tist Street 
Mi ( hanic Ss 
6 in color 
(two parts) and Seeds of Knowledge 
United Nations strips. Text-Film 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 
re N. Y. 36 

Cooperative School Plant Planning—100 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
Ind. 

Navajos—68 _trs 
frs. Port of New York—76 
frs. Iran—82 frs. All b & w. Life Filmstrips, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20 

Learning to Study 
Jam Handy Organization 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

The Teacher and Public Relations—50 
frames. National School Public Relations 
Assn., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
BD. <. 


strips 
color 
Young 
N. Y. 17. 
15 strips. Deco- 
Bridging the Gap 
both 
Dept., 
42nd 


strips, 
and America 


IS E 


Automotive 


grades 
Films, 


rating Series 


frames, color. 
Bloomington, 
frames. The 


University, 
Israe!—62 
Yugoslavia—73 


Series—7 filmstrips 
2821 East Grand 


ington 6 


—VeERA FALCONER 





Dora V. Smith Introduces 

Continued from page 53-T) 
ume IV will deal with the curriculum 
in the college, and Volume V with the 
kind of preparation required by teach- 
ers who attempt to put such a program 
into practice. 

Che National Council of 
English has not attempted to create a 
program for the It has merely 
raised issues, illustrated practices, and 
demonstrated a means of approach to 
curriculum making which local groups 
may find helpful in studying their own 
problems and in developing a program 
adapted to the peculiar needs of their 
own If Volume I of the 
curriculum stimulates teachers 
throughout the country to a similar in- 
vestigation in their own school systems, 
it will have successfully performed its 


Teachers of 


nation. 


communities. 
series 


function. 





Educational Films 


for classroom use 


about strange and fascinating 


AUSTRALIA 


are available for rent or purchase. 


Send for free catalog of 16mm. 
subjects in Kodachrome and 
black and white 


Australian News & Information Bureau 
636 Fifth Ave.; New York 20, N.Y 


2 Outstanding 


RECORD ALBUMS 


of Unusual Interést 


1) MUSIC OF THE WORLD'S PEOPLES: ethnic 
music of: Greece, Eire, Bali, U.S , Japan, Nigeria, 
Arabia, Spain, France, Tahiti, Tibet, India, Mada- 
gascar, Iceland wacmezeune netes. P 504 2-12’ 
long play records—$11.9 

2) NEGRO FOLK MUSIC OF AFRICA AND 
AMERICA: South Africa, Zanzibar, Sudan, Ethio- 
pia, Nigeria, Eritrea, French Africa, Brazil, Haiti 
Colombia Trinidad Puerto Rico, Cuba, Alabama 
Notes incl. P 500 2-12" long play records—$}1.90 


se of folk music of 
ren series SONGS 


lealir with 


America and 
ro GROW 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 


117 West 46th Street New York 36, N. ¥ 


Special Discounts to Schools and Libraries 


Make your own selections from the best-sellers of all 
publishers and save money. Our 57th annual bar- 
gain catalog lists 25,000 new books as well as old 
favorites, including best reading for children of all 
age groups—Fiction, Reference, Science, History, Reli- 
gion, Child Guidance. Fresh stock. Over a million 
teachers, librarians, supervisors ond homes have 
used our service since 1895. Send today for 1952 
free catalog, ‘Bargains in Books.” 
Ask about our special packaged Book Fair Plan 
te raise money without any cash outlay 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 33 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill 





> 
Take your students to the lands you‘re 
discussing via Over 110 Different 


et 
UNITED STATES 
SCENIC FRANCE 


COLOR SLIDES 


sparkling 


IRELAND 
EGYPT 
INDIA 
‘ PORTUGAL 
Each set in SWITZERLAND 
GUAM 

Ansco color. Every set 

a complete sequence. 


Each slide fully titled. 


10< x 2 Mounted I Set 
MEXIC 
COLOR SLIDES NEWFOUNDLAND 
Write today for catalog 


NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE CO. 
Dept. 25 134 W. 32nd St. New York 1, N. Y. 














FREE SLIDEFILMS 


The Free Slidefilms you need to visualize and 

vitalize teaching are listed, classified and 

indexed in the New, 1952 

EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE SLIDEFILMS 

Authoritative Comprehensive Easy to Use 
Available for $4.00 on 20 days approval 


_ Secasens PROGRESS SERVICE 
Randolph, Wis. 














Wild WSKEY  tACH 


Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. Your request will receive 
immediate attention! 


PAY OaCTOR BILLS | Now 4 


Teacher loans are 
made on signature 
only —no co-signers, 
no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture 
rsonal property. 
board, friends, 
merchants, will not 
know = are applying 
for a loa 


REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


4 The loan is made by 
mall from the pri- 
vacy of yorr own 
home. You see no 
agents or credit mana- 
gers—only you and we 
know about It. We guar- 
antee strict privacy. 





No principal during 
summer vacation. If 
our salary stops 
during the summer va- 
cation, payments on 
»rincipal stop also. This 
S an extra service of 
special value to teach- 
ers offered by First Loan 
Sompany. 


Convenient month- 

ly installments pay 

loan out of future 
earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your In- 
come. Entire ivan can 
be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for 
the time you use the 
money —no longer! 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 


from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 





Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 


Payments 
$729 
14.53 
21.60 
‘ay | 400 28.26 
W 57 ee 40 82 








COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


per month on loans up to $150. If the loan 
per month on the first $150 
not in excess of 

> per month on any remainder of such unpaid prin 

cipal balance thoes rates are ia accordance with the Nebraske lew 


~f PRY INSURANCE 
lis -FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! .... 


The following are ail the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Paying 
tihl Owe Per Mo. } To Whom Owing 


Interest is figured at 3°% 
is over $150 interest is igured at 
— 


De pt R-151 

Nebraska 

It {s understood that after the loan is 
there will be no charge 


To First Loan Company, 
410 Kilpatrick B de . Om: aha 2, 
Please accept nm Heation for a loan 

‘ t t to you within 10 days and 





rrow On what date of month will your 
e, if any) $ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 
| 
ONLY — Please list below relative information for 
ur confidential files 


t earned Number of months 
nth you receive salary . 
FILE INFORMATION 


Name of Relative (Relationship) 


Street . State . Occup 


Sala 


ary 
per month $ (Relationship) 


Name of Relative 


Town Street . State - Occup 


Name of Relative (Relationship 
jeal with (Name Town 
Street State . Occup 


u owe hank? $ Monthly payments? $ 
Name of Relative (Relationship) 


" 
State Occup 

the purpose of securing a loan I agree 

Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: Street 
The above statements are 


that if any loan be completed, 


sete on. beak 
w OTHER Loan wn 
made for 
same the U.S, 
Street 


Sign Full 


Address 


Town 


Name Here 





. State 


(Add.) | 
j 


Town . County 





Ist pmt. due date Final pmt. due date Prin. and Int. pmt. Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to, Omaha, Nebraska 
Date 


| ..| the unpaid principal a and int 


NOTE *: 


of loan . a a Mo. pmts i$ ..... 

3°) per month on ‘that part of the unpaid principal balance not preieeay $150 and 2 24%.% per month on that part over $150 and not 

4 in excess of $300 and *, of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance: computed on the basis of the number 

of interest: ( of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 

In Consideration of a loan made by FIRST LOAN CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, 
pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with inte t the above rate until fully paid 

Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 

d continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment. 

Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee's option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 
nd payable 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 

This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood that if 

the this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 


in 


Agreed rate ) 


the undersigned promise to 


loan is not approved, 





PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
IS NOT RECEIVED 

“seeeeeeeeeme= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ##*eeeeeenenne 








(if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 





